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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CPCZ Leading Secretary Otto Liska Reports to 
East Bohemia Conference 

24000126 Hradec Kralove POCHODEN in Czech 

16 May 88 pp 6-8 


[Speech by O. Liska, presenting the report of the kraj 
committee of the CPCZ to the East Bohemia Kraj Party 
Conference: “On Results of the Work Performed by the 
Kraj Organization in Fulfilling the Conclusions of the 
17th Congress of the CPCZ and on Measures Adopted 
for the Consistent Realization of the Line Espoused by 
the Congress During the Next Era”’] 


[Text] Comrade delegates and honored guests, 


The resolutions adopted by the 17th congress, the sev- 
enth and ninth sessions of the Central Committee of the 
CPCZ, the recent annual membership meetings and 
party conferences have represented a further step in the 
activation of communists in the kraj. The principled 
course adopted by the Central Committee of the party, 
aimed at a revolutionary restructuring of society has the 
full support of our kraj party organization. 


The kraj committee has led party organs and organiza- 
tions toward more demanding performance and respon- 
sibility for the fulfillment of the program enunciated by 
the 17th Congress of the CPCZ. We have made advances 
in improving the quality \f the standard of living and in 
firming up the social certitudes of the populace. As a 
result of the more consistent application of the leading 
role of the party and the right to exercise controls, 
responsibility among economic managers and working 
collectives for the results achieved was increased. 


The vanguard in the struggle for fulfilling the program 
line of the congress is more definitely made up of 
communists, their contacts with people without party 
affiliation have deepenec, and work in working and civic 
collectives has become intensified. Organizations affili- 
ated with the National Front have contributed to the 
wide development of political and working activity in 
honor of the 17th Congress of the CPC 7, in honor of the 
elections to representative offices, and in honor of the 
70th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. 


We value the collectives and individuals who are dealing 
with the tasks facing them at their work sites in a timely 
manner and at an outstanding quality level. 


However, we do not only have such examples. There 
were shortcomings which accompanied developr’ nts 
over the past 2 years. The written documentary material 
clearly shows us that, thus far, the strategy of accelera- 
tion has not yet been understood everywhere, that 
express changes have not taken place in the approach 
toward work and toward implementing the strategy of 
the congress. 
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Focal Point Is the Economy 
Comrades, 


The prerequisite for the further development of our 
society 1s a successful economy. 


The intentions in the creation of material resources for 
the first 2 years of the 8th Five-Year Plan were fulfilled 
in East Bohemia Kraj. In comparison with the 7th 
Five-Ycar Plan, a greater growth rate was achieved with 
respect to qualitative indicators. 


Nevertheless, we are not attaining the planned targets for 
intensification. 


Unevenness in production persists, the utilization. of 
production factors such as machines, materials, invento- 
ries, manpower, and working time is stagnating. There is 
a lack of linkage between material and financial plans. 


The high cost of production in materials and energy is 
being decreased at a slow pace and the application of the 
findings of science and technology in production 1s 
inadequate. 


Weaknesses in managerial work, in educational and in 
cadre work, in technological and work discipline persist. 
These are manifested, for example, in the high share of 
products not delivered until the third 10-day period of 
the month at such plants as the Elitex Plant, the TOS at 
Svitavy, and the Energostroj Enterprise at Chvaletice or 
in the form of the low utilization of numerically con- 
trolled machines at the Strojtex Plant at Dvur Kralove, 
at Elitex at Usti nad Orlici, and elsewhere. 


Experiences gathered at the “Victorious February” Plant 
at Hradec Kralove or the East Bohemian Chemical 
Factories at Pardubice document the fact that these 
shortcomings and problems can be solved. As a result of 
specific attention devoted to these problems by the CZV 
of the CPCZ and of party organizations, substantial 
improvements in production in the above-named enter- 
prises and in other organizations were recorded. 


Much depends on the approach of party organs and 
Organizations. It is a fact that the problems of party 
economic policy are frequently on the agenda of the CZV 
as well as membership meetings. However, economic 
management frequently elects to use such methods 
which would transfer responsibility for solving substan- 
tive problems to party organs. This practice cannot be 
permitted. Party organs and organizations are responsi- 
ble for political leadership, for the stimulation and 
support of the creative activities of people, and for the 
consistent application of the rights to exercise controls. 


It is up to the kraj and okres party committces to render 
better differentiated assistance to the CZV and to the 
basic organizations of the CPCZ, including the exchange 
of experiences. 
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It is not by accident that we require party organizations 
to consistently realize the previously adopted resolu- 
tions. These include the conclusions of the fifth session 
of the Central Committce of the CPCZ pertaining to 
scientific-technical development. The September session 
of the kraj committee of the CPCZ worked out these 
conclusions and adapted them to kraj conditions. How- 
ever, their realization 1s inadequate. Intensification pro- 
grams have, for the time being only made limited con- 
tributions. 


Better results are being recorded where intensification 
programs are under party control. This is so in the 
Transporta Enterprise at Chrudim, in the Tiba Enter- 
prise at Dvur Kralove, at the Stavostroj Heavy Engineer- 
ing Plant at Nove Mesto nad Metuyji, at the MEZ 
Enterprise at Nachod, at KOVOPOL at Police, and at 
the KAROSE Enterprise at Vysoke Myto. 


It is necessary to publicize and disseminate positive 
experiences and examples such as the fulfillment of 
planned tasks ahead of time. Comrade Podlipna, a 
spinning mill operator from the Velveta 2 Plant at Nova 
Paka, fulfilled the targets for the 2d year of the 5-year 
plan as early as September; 7 weavers at the Technolen 
Plant at Svitavy fulfilled these targets by October, 12 
workers at the Vigona 03 Plant at Svitavy fulfilled these 
targets in November. At the Transporta Enterprise at 
Chrudim, innovator Jaroslav Hlinka made a social con- 
tribution valued at almost Kes 4.5 million with his new 
proposal for automatic equipment for rack-iype dump- 
ers. At the Agrozet Plant at Jicin, Vladimir Fryba 
achieved savings valued at Kcs 1.2 million by improving 
the technological process in the foundry. And I could 
continue naming such positive examples. 


It is a permanent task to increase the commitment of our 
enterprises and research institutes to the international 
division of labor. Currently. only 15 enterprises and § 
research institutes, which are jointly tackling solutions to 
31 tasks, are involved in Girect contacts or in joint 
undertakings. For sevc.a’ years now, the Joint Color 
Laboratories of the Assoc'ation for the Marketing of 
Aniline Dyes at Rybitvi has been cooperating with the 
Niopik Enterprise in Moscow; the Research Institute for 
Potato Culture at Havlickuy Brod has been cooperating 
with its Countc, part institute at Minsk and the Research 
Institute for Fruit Growing at Holovousy has been 
cooperating with its counterparts in the majority of the 
CEMA countries. 


Applying New Approaches 
Comrades, 


We are gathering the first experiences in (he work of party 
Organizations operating ":nder cond tions involved in the 
comprehensive experiment to increase independence and 
increase the responsibility of economic organizations for 
efficient development. In the kraj, 5U enterprises and 130 
industrial plants are involved in the experiment. They 
employ 40 percent of all workers in the kraj. 
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In the majority of these experimenting organizations, 
tendencies toward positive changes in management are 
beginning to be felt, the activities and responsibilities of 
working collectives are increasing. Qualitative tasks are 
being performed in a better manner and the evenness of 
production 1s increasing. 


Results attained at the Czech Musical Instruments Plant 
at Hradec Kralove, in the Monokrystal Enterprises at 
Turnov, at the Chotebor Engineering Plant, at the “Vic- 
torious February” Plant a Hradec Kralove, at the Czech 
breweries at Hradec Kralove, at the milling machine 
enterprise at Pardubice, at the Stavostroy Heavy Engi 
neering Plant at Nove Mesto nad Metuji, at the MEZ 
Enterprise at Nachod, at the foodstuffs plant at Hradec 
Kralove confirm that the decision to verify the funda- 
mental elements of the impending new economic mech- 
anism through the form of an experiment was correct. 
Consequently, we expect the experiment to be expanded 
even in the construction industry and in commercial 
organizations. 


We are even verifying the realization of the principles of 
applying self-administration, which are aimed at deep- 
ening and expanding secialist democratism in the pro- 
duction process under the leadership of the party. Exist- 
ing experiences involving the election of heads of 
economic organizations are being utilized in preparing 
and establishing organs of self-administration at the 
Czech Musical Instruments Plant at Hradec Kralove, 
where the workers voted for self-administration on 
Thursday, as well as in the Elitex Concern Enterprise at 
Tyniste nad Orlici. 


Comrades, 


It is the task of the agricultural-food industry complex to 
renew the priority growth of plant production ahead of 
livestock production. The entire complex must develop 
along the path of productivity growth, accompanied by 
higher utilization of all resources, by a better utilization 
of the yield potential of the land, through better utiliza- 
tion of the inventory of agricultural animals, through the 
high quality and efficienty of production. This requires 
greater utilization of the good experiences of leading 
agricultural enterprises, a more bold approach in apply- 
ing the findings of scientific-technical progress in prac- 
tice. A good example of this is the unified agricultural 
cooperative at Zalsi in Usti nad Orlici Okres, the Sed- 
mihorka Cooperative in Semily Okres, the Lubna Coop- 
erative in Svitavy Okres, the Vsesiary Cooperative in 
Hradec Kralove Okres, the Basnice Cooperative in Jicin 
Okres, etc. 


This year, workers tn agriculture are faced with the task 
of reducing the shortfail in grains and sugar beets which 
occurred in the past 2 years. We already see today how 
difficult and demanding this will be in conjunction with 
the development of climatic conditions. We must devote 
equally great attention to the other crops, to the quanti- 
ties and qualities of potatoes, and bulk fodders where the 
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intentions enunciated at the previous kraj conference are 
not being successfully fulfilled. The low quality and the 
shortage of preserved fodders are one of the principal 
reasons for the decline in the production of milk which 
continues even this year. 


Nevertheless, we have people who know how to act and 
who are attaining outstanding results. For example, the 
milkmaids at the Proruba Dairy of the unified agricul- 
tural cooperative at Dolany, Nachod Okres, headed by 
CZV party member Jaroslava Grohova. 


It is not only from the standpoint of the current fulfill- 
ment of the milk production plan that we require work- 
ers of the kraj agricultural administration and the okres 
agricultural admunistrations, workers at agricultural 
enterprises and organizations providing biological and 
technical services to agriculture to demonstrate a more 
responsible approach and to achieve better results. Eco- 
nomic managers as well as basic organizations of the 
CPCZ must more actively influence developments and 
processes by the more consistent application of the right 
to exercise controls. 


The annual membership meetings held by party organi- 
zations showed that internal reserves persist in agricul- 
tural enterprises. This 1s largely a matter of utilizing the 
land inventory, the genetic potential of crops and agri- 
cultural animals, the organization of work, and remuner- 
ation. They can be the source for increased agricultural 
production without specifically requiring an increase in 
investments. We require communists and organizers of 
production in the production okreses of Hradec Kralove, 
Jicin, Pardubice, and Chrudim, where the largest short- 
falls occurred last year, to head up the efforts to utilize 
reserves and serve as an example for the o‘her okreses. 


Comrades, 


The enterprises of the foodstuffs industry are, essen- 
tially, assuring the supply of the market with the desir- 
able quantities, assortment, and quality of products. 
This is primarily due to the working collectives of the 
Dairy Industry Enterprise, the East Bohemia Meat 
Industry Enterprise, the East Bohemia Poultry Enter- 
prises, the East Bohemia Breweries, and other producers. 
For all, let us cite the example of the cheese production 
collective at the PMV Plant at Zamberk, which short- 
ened the planned start-up curve by a whole year and 
made it possible for the new enterprise to begin opera- 
tions. 


On the other hand. a complicated situation persists in 
the East Bohemia Bakery and Confectionery Enterprise 
in Pardubice where considerable difficulties accompa- 
nied the mastery of supplying the market with bakery 
products. This was also the subject of criticism at several 
Okres conferences. We expect the working collective, 
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headed by Comrade Senkyr, to more rapidly climinate 
the shortcomings. Here, effective assistance rendered by 
superior Organs is desirable, it 1s essential that the 
modernization of obsolete production capacities be 
accelerated and that the stabilization of qualified work- 
ers be increased. 


It is also urgent to deepen the active and creative 
cooperation between producers and commerce with the 
goal of achieving further quality improvements in the 
supply of food products in all parts of the kraj. In this 
context, activities must be increased primarily by com- 
munists in the kraj committee of the Czech Union of 
Consumer Cooperatives and at ithe JEDNOTA Con- 
sumer Cooperative. 


Comrades, 


Environmental problems are growing, accompanied by 
increasing production tasks levied upon the forests and 
water management enterprises, which require the work- 
ers of both branches to implement qualitatively new 
approaches with respect to the creation and protection of 
the environment. Deferring the solution of problems can 
lead to irreparable damage. None of our goals inust be 
realized at the expense of the ecological balance. 


In forestry, the production and extraproduction func- 
tions of the forests must be maintained under conditions 
of high stress to which forest stands are subjected as a 
result of industrial emissions; care must be taken to 
balance timber extraction with reforestation activities. 
The presidium of the kraj party committee is devoting 
consistent attention to the Krkonose and Orlice Moun- 
tains, where the health of forests is critical. The presid- 
iuin is leading responsible comrades to seck ways of 
creating and protecting this wealth, which is not only 
located in East Bohemia Kraj. 


A demanding and responsible task for communists in 
water management is to prepare and realize measures 
designed to mitigate the deficit in supplying the Hradec 
Kralove-Pardubice population area with potable water 
and to improve its quality. The collective of the East 
Bohemia Water Supply and Sewerage Enterprise must 
assure that the wastewater treatment plants which are 
completed are taken over and operated professionally, 
must continue in building water supply and sewer net- 
works, must further reduce losses of water in the net- 
works and persuade consumers to manage drinking 
water rationally. 


A decisive task of the collectives of the Labe River 
Watershed is further improvement of care for water- 
ways, increasing their economic utilization while more 
consistently respecting ecological viewpoints. The max- 
imum utilization as well as maintenance of the Labe 
River waterway 1s of permanent significance. 
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Explain and Recruit 
Comrades, 


Changes in the economy, the restructuring of society, the 
development of socialist democracy, require the attain- 
ment of a higher level of activity as far as ideological 
work of the party is concerned. The high requirements to 
apply the leading role of the party, to raise the level of the 
political leadership of society, make this importance 
even greater. 


We require the ideological front to clarify the problems 
of restructuring and democratization more effectively, to 
contribute more effectively to the strengthening of unity 
and action capability on the part of party organs and 
organizations, to increase the activity of members and 
candidate members of the party. The ideological front 
has led these organs and organizations to understand and 
to press in practice that the most important component 
of party organization wo: is political work of the party 
invoiving people. 


It is a task of all party organs, of every basic organiza- 
ticn, of each communist to persuade and recruit broad 
masses of workers and farmers, of the intelligentsia, and 
the entire young generation for active work involving 
restructuring. This presupposes an aggressive, differen- 
tiated approach in propaganda and agitation with 
respect to various age groups and social groups. 


The transition to economic managemeni will now form 
the principal content of economic propaganda, the 
importance of which is growing. 


Promotion must focus on the high degree of econom:, 
quality, and efficienc., must press for the principles of 
remuneration according to the results of work, and mus: 
educate people toward the conscientious fulfillment of 
tasks. Good explanations must be given to workers 
showing that by realizing economic reforms we are not 
pursuing only the efficiency of production, but harmony 
between production and social policy. Illusions pertain- 
ing to the automatic | iiprovement of working and living 
conditions among people must be resisted. 


Broad masses of the workers must be involved in imple- 
menting the process of restructuring. 


We must more cfiectively act against the burgeoning 
efforts of anticommunist centers of disinformation 
regarding the process of restructuring and democratiza- 
tion in the socialist countries, against their efforts to 
abuse anniversaries, significant events in our country, 
against ther efforts to establish opposition groupings, to 
misuse the religious feelings of the faithful. 


We neither overestimate nor underestimate the eflorts of 
the enemy. However, it is essential for communists to be 
well-informed about these efforts on a timely basis, it 1s 
essential for communists to speak about against them 
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and to, thus, isolate the organizers of antisocialist activ- 
ities, who are, for the most part, operating as singletons. 
We will not permit anybody to act as a parasite with 
respect to the process of restructuring and democratiza- 
tion. 


The basic direction of work for the communications 
media are set by the resolutions of the Presidium of the 
Central Commitiee of the CPCZ regarding the utiliza- 
tion of the principle of broad informativeness. 


We require POCHODEN, the kraj studio of the Czech- 
oslovak Radio, and both editorial offices of the Czecho- 
slovak Television Network to influence the thinking of 
people and their attitudes by making use of party prin- 
cipledness more deeply, to truthfully and understand- 
ably inform the public on the progress of restructuring, 
and to, simultaneously, afford the working people and 
citizens the opportunity of speaking out openly on all 
matters of life in the kraj. 


The kraj organization of the Czechoslovak Union of 
Journalists must also take a more active part in contrib- 
uting to the growth of ideological, political, and special- 
ized training of journalistic cadres, to the deep acquisi- 
tion of the ethics of journalistic work. The growing 
interest in the party press requires the modernization of 
the material-technical base at the East Bohemia Printing 
Plants and in editorial offices. 


Comrades, 


The acceleration of social and economic development 
requires a higher-quality political, specialized, and moral 
education and training for our youth so that the schools 
would graduate people who are devoted to socialism and 
who are more universally prepared for life and for work. 


The educational side must be strengthened in the educa- 
tional system and education must be more effectively 
connected with the problems of scientific-technical 
development and restructuring. In this regard, a decisive 
role is played by commitment, the political approach on 
the part of pedagogic workers. It is necessary to increase 
responsibility and the results of work performed by 
directors of schools and installation,, to improve the 
overall level of management by the education depart- 
ments of national committees, and to eliminate formal- 
ism from control and inspection activities. 


it is necessary to fundamentally improve the selection of 
applicants for study at normal schools and to alter ihe 
status, particularly in the okreses of Svitava, Trutnoev, 
Nachod, and Usti nad Orlici. 


We emphatically require that those who establish mid- 
dle-level specialized training centers create appropriate 
cadre and material conditions for the education of the 
young worker generation and bring education closer to 
the requirements of practice. 
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We need more such directors of middle-school special- 
ized training centers as are personified by Comrades 
Stanislav Cernohous from the CSHN Center, Miroslav 
Kalousek from the training center at Trebechovice, Jan 
Jak! from the agricultural training center at Opocna, and 
Vitezslav Zdarsky from the “Victorious February” Plant 
at Hradec Kralove. 


Our advanced schools must use a more comprehensive 
approach toward the realization of Lenin’s thinking on 
integration of education, science, and production. They 
must develop initiative in making proposals which 
would facilitate the constant raising of the qualifications 
of workers 1n a given sector. Opportunities to work with 
students in advanced school dormitories remain unuti- 
lized. 


The development of man, the promotion of socialist 
moral values, the elimination of everything which ts 
foreign to socialism, must also serve the development of 
artistic creation. 


We support everything that is positive and constructive 
and which the artists of our kraj bring to bear in the 
struggie for perfecting and strengthening socialism and, 
in this respect, we value the role which is increasingly 
played by branches of our ideological creative associa- 
tions. We value the results of the creative work done by 
the East Bohemia State Chamber Orchestra and by the 
Drak Theater. We require the East Bohemia Theater in 
Pardubice to adopt a more responsible approach toward 
the fulfillment of the ideological intentions of the artistic 
collective. 


Particular attention must be devoted to the further 
development of special-interest artistic activity in towns, 
in industrial plants, and in villages. 


All instruments of the educational area must serve to 
form the conscience of the workers in our kraj in the 
spirit of restructuring and socialism. That is why we shall 
strengthen the ideological front by the addition of cadres 
capable of promoting the policies of the party, capable of 
persuading and organizing the workers. 


The Process of Deepening Democracy 
Comrades. 


The further development of socialist democracy. of 
restructuring socialist relationships, places increased, 
and frequently new, demands upon the position and 
work performed by the National Front. 


Organizations which are associated 1n it are approaching 
the realization of the program of the | 7th Congress of the 
CPCZ, which they have adopted as their own, with 
initiative. They stimulate the activities of their members 
toward the fulfillment of the social, economic, and 
cultural development of the kraj. They are seel.ing ways 
to effectively share in the intensification of production, 


n 
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and they participate in fulfilling the election programs of 
the National Front. They are contributing to the educa- 
tion of people, toward the formation of a socialist way of 
life; they are striving to satisfy the interests, needs, and 
preferences of their members. In this regard, they are 
expanding their cooperation with state organs, particu- 
larly with the national committees. 


There are even some shortcomings and manifestations of 
formalism in the functioning of the National Front and 
in the organizations affiliated with it. 


Recently, the presidium of the kraj committee dealt with 
the tasks and activation of ihe National Front in the 
formation, realization, and control of policy, 1t analyzed 
shortcomings, and pointed out points of departure. A 
turnaround was not achieved, for example, with respect 
to lowering the number of unnecessary proceedings, 
meetings, sessions, and consultations, nor in the number 
of such events that took place outside of working hours. 
The organs and their apparatuses are occupied with 
themselves rather than working concretely with the actiy 
of officials who are in place. 


Many of these problems are a reflection of cadre werk. 
Cadre work is frequently characterized by campaign- 
type actions, by inconsistency, and by a low degree of 
principledness. It 1s losing class viewpoints, responsibil- 
ity, and the courage to solve problems. 


Also, the requirement to effect a cadre strengthening of 
those functions which exert an immediate .afluence 
upon the activities of people, which are involved in the 
education of the young generation, has not been under- 
stood everywhere and realized. The differentiated 
deployment of communists has not been assured in 
harmony with the conclusions of the third session of the 
Central Committee of the CPCZ. Officials of social 
organizations who have no party affiliation are more 
active in elected bodies of the social organizations than 
are some members of the party. We have no right to 
conduct ourselves in this way. 


The way toward a remedy is the more effective utiliza- 
tion of party groups of elected organs and party organi- 
zations in the apparatus of National Front organizations. 


Deepening the independence of enterprises, self-admin- 
istration On the part of working collectives, requires new 
approaches in the activities of the most mass-oriented 
social organization—the Revolutionary Trade U.ion 
Movement. The kraj trade union council, conscious of 
its responsibility for the realization of party policy 
among working people, has gradually been changing its 
existing methods and style of work at all levels of the 
trade union establishment. 


The number of various commissions was reduced, as was 
the number of their members and their activities we 
being standardized. Gradually, administrative ele: ts 
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of management are being eliminated, preparedness and 
action-readiness of members of elected bodies to influ- 
ence the activities of basic links 1s increasing. 


However, for the time being, the necessary changes in 
approaches have not fully penetrated into the basic links, 
into trade union sectors, into shop committees. Greater 
demands on the part of trade union officials with regard 
to economic management in pressing for the needs of the 
workers and in supporting their initiative are lacking. 


In addition to uniting the working people in fulfiiiing 
economic tasks, in addition to developing creative ini- 
tative, a more consistent promotion of comprehensively 
caring for workers, protecting their justified interests, 
must stand in the forefront of the activity of the trade 
umions and of the Union of Cooperative Farmers. Trade 
union organizations and the Union of Cooperative 
Farmers vill have to dea! more than heretofore with the 
realization of socioeconomic conditions. 


Socialist self-administration will also be expanding the 
participation of workers in administration of manage- 
ment. Even now, communists in various departments, 
led by party organizations and in cooperation with 
economic management, must prepare for the establish- 
ment of self-administrative bodies with initiative. 


Comrades, 


It is an objective given that the young generation, on 
whose activities we naturally fully rely, stands at the 
midst of all current changes. W: in the kraj party 
Organization are devoting systematic care to the young 
generation, to its Socialist Union of Youth and to its 
Pioneer organization. 


In party and state organs in the kraj we frequently turn 
Our attention to the comprehensive approach in the care 
of mothers and children. That is why, for example. we 
have recently dealt more with the influence of the family 
upon the education of children and with questions of 
influencing the family. The growing number of families 
which have ceased fulfilling their functions in the edu- 
cation of children is a serious social and economic 
problem. 


As a result of divorces, an annual 2,500 minor children 
are completely losing out on the family environment. 
The focal point for solving this problem must be stability 
and strengthening of the familiy. This presupposes the 
perfection of the education of young people to have a 
responsible attitude toward marriage. Through joint 
efforts on the part of state organs, schools, the Revolu- 
tionary Trade Union Movement, the Socialist Union of 
Youth, the Czechoslovak Union of Women, and with the 
aid of the communications media, a social climate must 
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be created which will reject an irresponsible attitude 
toward marriage and the family and will support the 
family as a foundation of society in ali respects. 


it is Our main task to make sure that young people 
comprehend the times of today, the new conditions, the 
tasks, and perspectives and that they become committed 
to them. In this regard, we expect party organs and 
organizations, communists in economic functions, com- 
munists in state and social organizations to serve as 
examples and approach young people without underes- 
timating them and underbidding them, we expect them 
to always willingly extend a helping hand to young 
people in solving their cares. 


Every young person must gain confidence and an opper- 
tunity to grow as a result of the tasks. This requires that 
they be entrusted with greater responsibility, be assigned 
more demanding tasks, that their activities and initiative 
be supported in the spirit of restructuring and democra- 
tuzation. This is what they must be educated toward. 
Daily care for the life and work of young people must be 
part and parcel of the working obligation of all leading 
officials and workers. 


The Socialist Union of Youth must do more to influence 
the life and work of the young generation. The revolu- 
tionary tasks involved in development demand that 
youth union officials and young communists who are 
entrusted with working in the youth organization elimi- 
nate all elements from its work which are detrimental to 
the day-by-day functioning among young people. They 
must primarily assist young and inexperienced officials 
in Overcoming any perplexity and to stabilize them more 
in their functions. 


We must achieve a basic turnaround in influencing 
young apprentices. We must concentrate mostly on orga- 
nizations of a production character and, with the heip of 
the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement, the Socialist 
Union of Youth, and the SDR influence the impact on 
workers and agricultural workers who are not members 
of any organizations. We must expand new forms of 
youth initiative, particularly aimed at mastery of new 
equipment and technologies. This should be the focus of 
the attention developed by the kraj committee of the 
Socialist Union of Youth. 


In cooperation with the national committees and with 
the National Front, the utilization of free time for young 
people should be better assured, better influenced, and 
better coordinated. While respecting the specific inter- 
ests of individual age and social groups, activity should 
be tenaciously aimed at increasing interest in new find- 
ings. in technical dexterity and skill, in higher physical 
abilities, and in defense preparedness, as well as in 
respect for older fellow citizens. Toward this end, use 
should be made of special-interest activities, culture, 
social entertainment events, and defense and sports 
activities. 
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Comrades, 


The conclusions which were drawn by the presidium of 
our kraj committee in April of last year when it debated 
the current status and future tasks of the mass develop- 
ment of physical training in the kraj are applicable to the 
Czechoslovak Union of Physical Education. We believe 
that the kraj conference of this organization will create 
good prerequisites for the realization of these tasks. The 
Czechoslovak Spartakiada Games of 1990 will be a 
significant stimulus for the activation of the physical 
training organizations of the Union for Cooperation 
With the Army and for other organizations. It goes 
without saying that it is correct and necessary to involve 
the maximum number of gymnastic participants and 
organizers in the whole kraj in the preparations and 
practice sessions of the various Compositions, sporting 
contests, tourist and cultural activities of the games. 


The development of socialist democracy and the princi- 
ples of self-administration are being broadly imple- 
mented in the activities of national committees. We task 
communists, party organizations and organs to exert 
greater influence in this regard upon the activities of 
delegates, to lead them toward greater responsibility, and 
to mobilize them permanently to increase their activity 
levels. Party groups of delegates and party organizations 
in the apparatus of national committees will be dealing 
with these questions in more detail. 


The national committees play an express role in eco- 
nomic restructu:ng. The forefront of this effort is rep- 
resented by the systematic elimination of the adminis- 
trative form of management. 


This means that it ts necessary to consult with the 
electorate prior to adopting a decision. The electorate 
Should be recruited for the realization of planned inten- 
tions, irrespective of whether this may be in the ques- 
tions involved in improving the quality of services, of 
commeice, of the health services, of the environment, of 
transportation, of dwelling, or other areas. 


It is clear that delegates must be in constant contact with 
their electorate, they must know their views, and must be 
accouniable to them for their work. We have such 
delegates—for example, delegates Vavrova, Krumer, 
Prochazka, Loseova, Vysoky; we are disseminating their 
experiences. 


We are ascribing great significance to perfecting the 
activities of security organs, of the prosecutor system, 
and of the justice system. New tasks are emerging in the 
area of preventive education, in deepening the legal 
awareness of citizens from the requirement of systemat- 
ically strengthening socialist legality. Criminal activity 
disrupts development in society and if it remains with- 
Out a commensurate response, it demoralizes. This 1s 
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particularly true with respect to the protection of the 
socialist economy and the protection of young people 
against criminal activity, alcoholism, and drug addic- 
tion. 


We require organs active in the penal system to demon- 
Strate political responsibilny, a high degree of profes- 
sionalism, and effective cooperation with economic 
organs, with social organizations, with national commit- 
tees, and with the general public in their struggle against 
negative phenomena. 


An inseparable component of our kraj party organization 
18 the People’s Militia, members of which achieved a 
number of positive results in combat and political pre- 
paredness, in working with young people, in assisting the 
national economy in the most varied sectors. 


We value the work done by units. by exemplary and 
excellent members, we value their experiences, we are 
proud of the fact that our East Bohemia K raj unit 1s one 
of the leading units in the entire republic Even here, 
however, we naturally have some things to perfect. 


Communists at the Head of the Effort 
Comrades, 


The qualitatively new tasks in all of society place great 
demands upon the work of the entire party. The, require 
the more effective application of its leading role, 
increases in tie action capability of party organs and 
organizations. This, in turn, depends also on its present 
composi'ion and on improvements in the quality of the 
membership ranks. 


Currently, our kraj has virtually 127,000 party members 
and candidate members. Over the past 2 years, the 
number of members increased by 820 communists, 
which was as intended. Communist influence in the 
material sphere in key enterprises 1s being successfully 
strengthened as 1s the worker core in working collectives 
in the production process. The number of communists 
among middle technical cadres increased slightly. The 
number of party members in agriculture 1s Commensu- 
rate with needs. 


The kraj committee, the majority of the okres commit- 
tees, and basic organizations of the CPCZ increased their 
care regarding the quality of the party rank and file 
during the previous era. They are assuring the further 
development of the membership base in a more compre- 
hensive and more tenacious manner. The improvement 
in the quality of the membership base 1s being success- 
fully connected with the solution of tasks involved in 
socioeconomic development. 
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The fact that some of the basic organizations of the 
CPCZ care for the membership base in a superficial 
manner and occasionally also in an administrative man- 
ner is seen as an unfavorable fact. The value of consis- 
tently caring for the education of members and cand- 
date members 1s being particularly underestimated. It ts 
repeatedly being demonstrated that the fulfillment of 
economic and other tasks is stagnating, primarily for 
subjective reasons, primarily at the management level, 
primarily as a result of inadequate care for people, but 
mainly as a result of the low awareness on the part of 
individuals or entire groups of people. Cases where the 
results of plan fulfillment are distorted, where work that 
has n™t been accomplished 1s actually listed as having 
been done, cases of pilfering and selfishness are not 
isolated instances and are not manifestations of igno- 
rance, but man‘festations of incorrect thinking, weak- 
ness of character: and where this 1s going on, there are 
communists at work. 


Consequently, we consider it as inevitable to strengthen 
the educational influence in our basic organizations, in 
our working collectives—educating by way of the open 
word, the personal example, by mutual critical pudgment 
among ourselves. 


It is essential to bring to life the activity and exemplary 
nature of communists. This was urgently heard in the 
course of the annual membership meetings, of party 
conterences, and even at the ninth session of the Central 
Committee of the CPCZ. Our findings confirm that even 
in Our kraj party organization the individual basic orga- 
nizations of the CPCZ have up to one-third of their 
communists who are essentially limiting the scope of 
their obligations to paying membership dues and attend- 
ing meetings. This state of affairs must change! 


Our party organizations and organs have a broad scale of 
Opportunities to increase the activities of their members. 


We consider the most effective to be the assignment of 
specific tasks to members, their consistent control, inter- 
est on the part of party organizations to checking how 
their members work, how they conduct themselves at 
their place of domicile, what reputation they enjoy 
among the public, and what their relationship 1s with 
regard to the party. We never conceal the fact that to be 
a true communist is a demanding obligation, but it 1s not 
a burden, it 1s an honor, an honor to be at the source of 
everything that 1s new and progressive. 


We require party members to share creatively in the 
everyday implementation of party policy, we require 
them to stand at the head of increasing rntensification, 
improving quality and efficiency of production, we 
require them to apply the most recent findings of science 
and technology. A communist must distingursh himself 
by being modest and industrious, by adhering to Leninist 
principles and standards of party life. by the unselfish 
fulfillment of party obligations, by his readiness to 
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subordinate personal interests to those of all of society, 
by demonstrating unity Detween words and deeds, by a 
high degree of discipline, and by adhering to the princi- 
ples of morality. 


The policy line for our work in improving the quality of 
the party ranks are given by the conclusions of the third 
session of the Central Committee of the CPCZ which 
must be consistently and coimprehensively introduced 
into life. In this respect, it 1s necessary to turn attention 
primarily to strengthening the role, the independence, 
and the action capability of our basic organizations 
where the practical realization of the tasks of restructur- 
ing and democratization 1s concentrated. This was con- 
firmed by the findings and experiences resulting from 
the annual membership meetings. 


As a living organism, the party must constantly renew 
itself with the influx of new forces, particularly of young 
members. 


This process begins with te selection, training, and 
acceptance of candidate members. As is shown in the 
written maternal which you have received, we accept an 
annual! total of around 3,500 candidate members tn our 
kraj party organization. This 1s a considerable number 
and represents much political, educational, and organi- 
zational work. 


We value the organizations which have long concerned 
themselves with strengthening the membership ranks 
and which understand the responsibility not only for the 
present day, but for how action-ready and strong these 
ranks will be tomorrow. The responsibility is shared by 
okres committees which direct the process of training 
and selection of candidates, and support their political 
education. 


Long-time good results in the acceptance of candidate 
members are recorded in Svitavy Okres, where the okres 
committee actively enters into the process of training 
candidates as early as the stage of preliminary selection, 
which is conducted by the basic organizations. The 
process « acquainting young people with the policies of 
the party, with its specific manifestations in the okres, 
familiarity with party life before being accepted, 
excludes casualness and error which, in a number of 
cases lead to disillusionment on one side or the other. 


An unsatisfactory situation pertaining to the acceptance 
of candidate members has existed for some time in the 
okres organizations of Semily, Havlickuv Brod, and Usti 
nad Orlici. These okres committees must analyze the 
reasons and decidedly embark on the way to a turn- 
around. The kraj committee and its departments must 
participate in this process. A valuable aid to the kraj 
committee in solving the most varied questions con- 
nected with the development of the membership base 1s 
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the activity of the kraj party Control and Audit Com- 
mission. A wealth of findings from the verifications 
conducted in basic Organizations and lower organs must 
continue to be utilized to the desired extent. 


This year’s membership meetings became a significant 
event in the life of the kraj organization. We value the 
fact that party organs and organizations, in preparing 
these meetings and during the course of these meetings, 
demonstrated a responsible approach, ..at communists 
expressed their support for the conclusions of the 17th 
Congress of the CPCZ and the seventh session of the 
Central Committee of the CPCZ, that the meetings were 
characterized by a higher degree of openness and criti- 
cality, that they laid the foundation for the necessary 
changes in style and method of party work and changes 
in internal party life. 


Not only communists, but even some people without 
party affiliation among leading workers, technicians, and 
innovators were successfully involved in preparations 
for the annual membership meetings. 


This was the case in the basic organization of the CSHN 
at Tyniste nad Orlici, in the Pleas Plant at Havlickuv 
Brod, 1n the Perle Plant at Doudleby nad Orlici, in the 
Chotebor Engineering Works at the Tesla Plant at Lansk- 
rou, at the agricultural cooperative at Zizkovo Pole, and 
in many Organizations which exist in schools. Those 
without party affiliation valued the fact that they had the 
opportunity of expressing themselves in advance and 
contributed a number of proposals and reminders. In 
some basic organizations. people without party affilia- 
tion were invited to participate in the proceedings of the 
annual membership meetings. This was not only a man- 
ifestation of confidence, but particularly one manifesting 
the fact that there was interest in their views and in their 
work. 


In the majority of the production organizations, the 
annual membership meetings and conferences, particu- 
larly in Basic Organization No 4 at the Rubena Plant at 
Nachod, at Vertex at Litomysl, at the Technolen Plant at 
Hi!insko, at the Kablo at Vrchlabi, at the ZVU Facility at 
Hradec Kralove, at the Transporta Enterprise at Chru- 
dim, at the Prumstav Enterprise in Pardubice, and on 
the state farm in the Orlice Mountains, the economic 
results were analyzed in a responsible fashion and the 
main tasks involved in assuring the 1988 plan were 
outlined factually, honestly, and with a specific 
approach. 


The discussion which was aimed at the quality of man- 
agement, at the organization of work, which drew atten- 
tion to the lack of courage in instituting differentiated 
remuneration, as well as drawing attention to the efforts 
of many managers to change nothing tn their own work, 
to only talk about reforms, but not take any specific 
action, also proved to be useful. 


POLITICAL 


Despite undemable progress, some of the basic CPCZ 
organ:zalions Only went halfway in their annual mem- 
bership meetings. At the VCDZ at Jaromer, at the 
umilied agricultural cooperative at Slavonovy, at the Dre- 
votvara Plant at Svitavy, at the CAD Plant at Chocen, 
and in Basic Orgamization No 3 of the CPCZ, and 
elsewhere old approaches, routinism, and lack of under- 
Standing tor the conclusions of the seventh session of the 
Central Committee of the CPCZ surtaced. These people 
did not ponder whether current forms and methods of 
party work were commensurate with new tasks with 
sufficient intensity. 


Effective Methods and Forms 


The need to further strengthen the cole of basic organi- 
zations so that they would act with initiative within 
working collectives, so that they would intensify living 
contact with workers and through their daily activities 
strengthen worker confidence in the course upon which 
they are embarked, 1s coming to the fore. 


An important role 1s played by party organizations even 
at this time in the formation of the organs of socialist 
self-administration and in developing their activities. 
This ts a matter of assuring the influence of party organs 
and organizations in clection commissions, in assem- 
bles of delegates, in the councils of worker collectives in 
such a way as to involve primarily the most experienced, 
the most class-mature workers, important designers, 
technicians, communists, and people without party affil- 
iation—people devoted to socialism who enjoy natural 
authority among the workers. These additional tasks 
which confront the basic organizations during the pro- 
cess of restructuring require that the level of knowledge 
pertaining to the situation be raised, that people's opin- 
ions be taken more into account, that the collective 
nature of preparing for membership meetings be 
Strengthened, and require membership meetings to 
openly deal with fundamental political questions, to 
react to the inost topical problems of the work sites and 
work locations. 


The level of party work in basic CPCZ organizations 
depends to a great extent, on the capabilities of the 
chairman and the party committee. Annual membership 
meetings elected 4,695 new committee members and 479 
new chairmen of basic orgamizations of the CPCZ. 
Consequently, we consider it to be pressing to specifi- 
cally improve the quality of the care devoted to training 
these basic organizational officials by the okres commit- 
tees and by the appropriate departments of the kraj 
committee of the CPCZ. We expect better results in this 
regard from the Houses of Political Education operated 
by the okres committees of the CPCZ anc trom the 
“Joset Haken” Kray Political School. 


We consider it correct even here to pay more attention to 
the requirements of practice. It is necessary to lessen the 
pulling of people away from their work, they must be 
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given more personal consultations, more direct meothod- 
ological assistance, particularly those officials who have 
nO pnor experience, they must be equipped with intor- 
mation in a more elastic manner than heretofore regard- 
ing developments in the world, regarding domestic polit- 
ical life and party iife 


Specific requirements applicable to kray and okres party 
organizations were expressed in the conclusions of the 
ninth session of the Central Committee of the CPCZ. 
Even we must devote more attention to the life and the 
work of the party, to conceptualizing, and to control 
activities. 


It 1s essential to effect the further strengthening of the 
role of elected bodies, particularly of the plenum of the 
kray committee, to intensify work with its members 
between meetings. We believe that it will be useful to 
introduce into the work of the kray committee of the 
CPCZ the method which was apphed by the Central 
Committee prior to its ninth session, when the views of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee were reconciled 
with those of kraj officials and when the experiences 
surrounding the preparation of the final report and of 
proposed conclusions were utihzed. 


In the kray committee, we shall also judge the validity of 
making broader use of the method of rendering steward- 
ship reports, as had recently occurred in the session of 
the kray committee, regarding the expansion of services, 
when the chairman of the kraj natronal committee made 
his accountability report to the party body. The auditing 
session of the kray committee does not always need to 
judge a kraj-wide problem and, similarly, adopted con- 
clusions need not always be universal in character and be 
applicable to all okres committees and basic organiza- 
tions. 


In harmony with the ninth session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPCZ, we anticipate the establishment of a 
commission of the kraj committee for questions of 
internai party hfe. We wish to make better use of 
collective expenences and collective understanding 1n 
the process of raising the action capability of the kraj 
ganization and of its organs. 


It will be essential to further increase the Gegree to which 
communists are informed on the proceedings of party 
organs, to give them operating arguments for use in 
worker collectives, to give them answers to questions 
which they encounter in their activity circles. We value 
the fact that even the Central Committee dealt with 
improving the degree of information and adopted the 
necessary resolutions in this regard. 


The appearance of secretaries and department chiefs of 
the kray committee betore the party activs in okreses will 
make wt possible for information as well as reflections 
and viewpoints from work sites to penetrate more rap- 
idly. We wall also resume the rssuing of written informa- 
tional material for use by kay party organizations 


POLITICAL 


The requirements to improve the quality of the style. 
method, and results of work are tully applicable to the 
party apparatus, beginning a:th the kraj commuitice. We 
are seeing to tt that secretanes and workers of the kraj 
committee and of okres © PCZ Commuttees master the 
culture of political work, which includes the capability to 
orient themselves in political questions and, particularly, 
the art of working with people and among peonle, to 
recruit iiom, organize them, to lead them, and to edu- 
cate them. Su stantiveness in the actions of organs, the 
limiting of paperwork will facilitate the expansion of 
living contacts with people in basic organizations and in 
working collectives, including contacts with those with- 
Out party affihation. 


In improving the output of the apparatus, in improving 
the organization of its work, we will continue to walk the 
path of rationalization and effectivity. The role which 
basic organizations of the party play in the apparatus 1s 
increasing. Therefore, we are counting on the kraj com- 
mittee to work closer with the officials of basic organ:- 
zanons in the party apparatus of okreses. 


Act Consistently in Cadre Policy 
Comrades, 


The development of society places greater requirements 
upon work involving cadres. Even in our kraj, the 
prerositions enunciated by the ninth session of the 
Cer) | Committee of the CPCZ that cadre policy 1s the 
key to successtul restructuring and the further democra- 
tization of society are fully applicable. We did achieve a 
certain amount of progress in cadre work in the period 
which has just passed. 


In harmony with its cadre program, the kraj committee 
stiffened the requirements for selection, training, deploy- 
ment, and cvaluation of cadres. During the solving of our 
tasks, a number of officials having the requisite political, 
specialized, moral qualities and characteristics, who are 
devoted to the party and to socialism and who are 
capable of decisively and creatively leading the collec- 
tives entrusted to them, developed. They include Jin 
Dvoracek, foreman of the foundry at the TOS Plant at 
Svitavy, Miroslav Zitny, chief of production at the 
Technolen 03 Plant at Jilemmice, Jims Houzvicka, chair. 
man of the unified agricultural cooperative at Sedmi- 
horky, Petr Semerad, chief mechanizer at the unified 
agricultural cooperative at Humburky, Zdenek Pla- 
chetka, chairman of the municipal national committee at 
Rychnov nad Kneznou, and many others. We wal) un- 
versally support managers who press the requirements of 
restructuring and who have a natural authority within 
the working collectives. 


However, not all officials and managers prove able to 
objectively analyze Ongoing processes, to adopt decisive 
measures, to correctly see future prospects, to undei- 
stand the connection between political and economic 
processes, to predict the outcome of their decisions. In 
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many cases, despite verbal agreement with the party line, 
there appears to be the inability, and sometimes even the 
lack of desire, to part with undesirable stereotypes, with 
technocracy, bureaucratism. This is one of the reasons 
for the low efficiency and slow pace of adaptation among 
cadres with respect to new conditions. 


It is essential to achieve a more express advance in 
applying the provisions of the letter addressed by the 
Central Committee of the CPCZ to party organs and 
party organizations on the subject of intensifying the 
effectiveness of the struggle against the violation of the 
principles of sccialist legality, morality, and discipline. 
From time to time, there are people who lose the moral 
right to hold leadership positions. In the kraj, we had to 
solve such cases at the East Bohemia Gas Works in 
Hradec Kralove, at the Plynostav Enterprise in Pardu- 
bice, in the economic production units of the Cotton 
Industry Plant in Hradec Kralove, and elsewhere. 


In cadre work, we need more verified facts regarding the 
capabilities of those who are proposed for office, facts on 
how they are able to recruit and lead collectives. Work 
involving the cadre reserves of training, and particularly 
of training young people, needs to be perfected. 


In selecting people for functions it is essential to make 
more use of the opinions of working collectives and 
social organs at their places of abode and work. Use must 
be made of the experiences gathered during the election 
of directors at the Elitex Plant at Kostelec nad Orlici, at 
the ZTS Plant at Tremosnice, at the CSAD Facility at 
Hradec Kralove, and in the East Bohemia Breweries at 
Hradec Kralove, and elsewhere, but also of negative 
experiences in preparing the election of directors, as 
occurred at the Sigma Plant at Ceska Trebova. We 
require the tenacious and timely preparation of cadre 
reserves in such numbers that alternates could be pro- 
posed to the party organs and worker collectives. 


The desirable movement among cadres presupposes that 
we, in the kraj, should judge at which point the stabili- 
zation of cadres ceased to bear good fruit and changed to 
stagnation. We value those officials who have held 
establishment functions or elected office for longer peri- 
ods of time—frequently for 10 years or more. If the need 
arises and they move to another sector, they will get fresh 
Opportunities to apply their experiences, to enrich their 
knowledge, to work with new vigor. 


Within the elected bodies we shall also judge the ques- 
tion whether or not there is an unhealthy aggregation of 
functions under the conditions in our kraj and okreses. 
We do not have in mind only political workers; experi- 
ence shows that comrades in material production also 
hold a large number of functions. Apart from overload- 
ing, this fact results in excessive time off from work, and 
leads to operational and, occasionally, also to relation- 
ship problems within working collectives in individual 
cases. 


POLITICAL 


However, we consider the principal contribution toward 
lowering the aggregation of functions to be the opening 
of more room for additional, particularly young cadres 
so they can gather experiences alongside experienced 
officials, thus assuring the necessary continuity of the 
generations in managing party and public affairs. 


Facing Demanding Tasks 
Comrades, 


Our efforts, our orientation to accelerate socioeconomic 
development, our orientation toward restructuring our 
work are influenced by the broad peace offensive con- 
ducted by the socialist world, primarily by the Soviet 
Union. An energetic approach and diligence and bold- 
ness on the part of the CPSU in restructuring, in the 
development of socialist democracy is an inspiration to 
us over and over again. In the Soviet Union, as well as in 
our country, the role of the Communist Party is growing. 
We are proceeding jointly from the Leninist concept of 
the party as the political vanguard of society. It is 
obvious that during the era of the accelerated develop- 
ment of socialism, during the era of restructuring, the 
role of the party is increasing in accordance with natural 
laws. However, this requires a great deal of ideological 
and organizational work. 


We have appeared before you today, delegates of the kraj 
conference, with questions which the kraj committee of 
the party considered and in which it perceives an orien- 
tation for the further activity of communists in East 
Bohemia Kraj. 


In conjunciion with the requirements of the Central 
Committee of the CPCZ, we wish to achieve express 
advances in all areas of economic and social develop- 
ment. This is our pledge, our duty, it is also our ambition 
to do still better work and still more successful work than 
has been the case thus far. 


We are relying on the support of our working class and of 
cooperative farmers, on their experiences, maturity, and 
determination. We are convinced that even the members 
of our scientific-technical and humanities intelligentsia 
will contribute their creative activities toward the mas- 
tery of the tasks which face us. 


We are calling those without party affiliation, members 
of the other political parties, we are appealing to young 
people to implement the program of social changes 
presented by the Communist Party. 


Let us apply all our forces to the successful fulfillment of 
the conclusions of the 17th Congress of the CPCZ to 
benefit our socialist nation and our working people. 


All honor to work! 


05911 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


SED View of History, its Uses Outlined 
23900117b East Berlin EINHEIT in German 
Vol 43, No 7, Jul 88 (signed to press 14 Jun 88) 
pp 637-644 


{Article by Prof Dr Walter Schmidt, director of the 
Central Institute for History of the GDR Academy of 
Sciences: “Legacy and Tradition in the GDR’s Concept 
of History”’] 


[Text] Intensively dealing with and critically taking issue 
with history has been characteristic of the growing and 
ripening GDR society from the outset. There also existed 
a certainty of principle on that a socialist comprehension 
of history would have to face the entire historic legacy in 
its breadth and variety. The revolutionary reorganiza- 
tion of society called not only for a radical break from 
and rigorous spiritual issue-taking with all that was 
reactionary in the past; it also called for fully tapping all 
progressive values and traditions in our history. As early 
as on the 15th KPD Congress in April 1946 Anton 
Ackermann enunciated the new demand arising in deal- 
ing with our historic legacy: “In the past we generally 
confined ourselves to picking up revolutionary tradi- 
tions. Of history we were mainly interested in the peri- 
ods of the great revolutionary struggles: the great Peas- 
ants’ War, the 1848 revolution, the history of the 
workers movement and its struggle, or the revolutions in 
other countries. Now we must give our attention to all 
historic periods and pick up all progressive traditions, 
must acknowledge and pay tribute to all the truly great 
minds, the progressive achievements so as to reveal 
through all the more energy all reactionary traits in our 
people’s past and unmask the reactionary historical lies 


sol 


and distortions for all historic periods”’. 


‘““New German historical science,” evolving since 1945, 
Marxist-Leninist historic research and historiography in 
the GDR, faced this high demand, which could be coped 
with only through a lengthy process of intensive scien- 
tific and propagandistic labors. To the extent that his- 
torical materialism came to prevail as the theoretical and 
methodological foundation of historic science in the 
GDR and broad and intensive research ensued, histori- 
cal science sought to elaborate a comprehensive socialist 
image of history and to teach it with massive effect. The 
history of the revolutionary German workers movement, 
German national history, and the revolutions of world 
history received focal attention first. 


There evolved a new, socialist concept of tradition 
which, however, attributed a high rank not only to the 
great struggles of the revoluticnary workers movement 
and the people’s masses ivr social progress, notably the 
anti-fascist resistance struggle which gave rise directly to 
the GDR, but included also the important achievements 
of the German people in science and culture. Cultivating 
the new, socialist traditions evolved with the birth and 
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growth of the GDR moved to the fore. Simultaneously, it 
remained a task for historical science for once and for all 
to come to grips with the ominous role of the reactionary 
forces in German history. 


After the transition period from capitalism to socialism 
came to an end in the GDR, new social conditions 
became ripe that would also make higher demands on 
historical science. With the shaping of the developed 
socialist society and the formation of a type of nation 
new in German history, the socialist German nation, the 
interest also grew in the historic preconditions for this 
society and nation in their whole range and variety. The 
fundamentally new social situation called for new ques- 
tions to be asked of history. To the extent that the newly 
created socialist society becomes aware of its historic 
place, it also finds a new relationship with all of the 
history out of which it came. 


Clear Affirmation of the Wholeness of German History 


Already in the early 1970’s the working class party 
clearly affirmed the socialist German state’s recognition 
of German history—defying the bourgeois suspicions 
that the GDR would have to seek distance from German 
history in seeking its own way of socialist national 
development. On behalf of forming a socialist national 
identity, on the contrary, much more was made of the 
progressive legacy of all of German history. Essential 
aspects of this broader socialist concept of history are 
contained in the SED’s new party program of 1976 and 
the appeal for the 30th GDR anniversary, in November 
1977. Not only did the SED make clear that it saw itself 
as the “heir to everything progressive in the history of 
the German people,” it also suggested subjecting the 
entire historic legacy to a thorough, discriminating eval- 
uation from the standpoint of the workers class and of 
socialism and to tap and make society aware of the 
progressive and humanistic traditions without any nar- 
row-mindedness. 


In the second half of the 1970's a discussion began about 
the legacy and tradition of socialist society, and historic 
accounts appeared at a rapid pace by which our socialist 
image of history would be notably expanded and 
enriched while offering a deepened and more accurate 
view of history. The ground was laid for it, of course, 
through a much earlier expansion of historic research. 
That provided scientific premises for discriminating 
evaluations and provided the debate itself with suitable 
scientific substance. 


At the same time the historians, seeking a more complex 
image of history, were able to draw on experiences and 
insights which had already been gained in related social 
science disciplines, mainly among the historians of liter- 
ature through longer debates, way back, about the prob- 
lems of heritage. Activities in cultural policy signifi- 
cantly stimulated the scientific debate on the legacy and 
tradition of socialist society. Art exhibitions at the turn 
of the 1970's to the 1980's (the Menzel and the Schinkel 
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exhibitions in Berlin, the Semper exhibition in Dresden) 
attest to that as much as the preservation of important 
monuments (the reinstalling of the equestrian statue of 
Frederick II in Berlin as the restoration of the Wettins’ 
princely train in Dresden). 


The first important result of the legacy debate was our 
gaining an understanding of how relations between 
socialist society and German history at large were to be 
defined by the terms legacy and tradition in being tied 
into the world historic process and in terms of the 
differentiation and changeability determined by any 
given needs of society. The debate on that has not yet 
come to an end, nor is there complete unanimity in all 
questions. Yet far-reaching consensus has been achieved 
among the historians about the substantive definition of 
the two terms and their application. 


In talking about the historical legacy we mean more than 
history per se; we also mean the relations of society, of 
classes, parties, and states to their historic premises. 
These premises are objectively given. You cannot pick 
them out nor can you reject them as in the case of 
personal legacies, you must face them as a whole. To be 
sure, the relations to these premises are to be fashioned 
consciously by the historic subject itself. The crucial 
advance of this legacy concept, it seems to me, is that it 
is not related to some specific, i.e., the progressive, part 
of society’s historic premises, but to the totality of what 
has been historically left behind, which a society is 
facing, even a socialist one, which exercises a real effect 
on it, wherefore it must constantly come to grips with it. 


Such a comprehensive legacy concept fixes the responsi- 
bility for all of history out of which socialist society 
emerges. No piece of it can be arbitrarily excluded, 
simply ignored, negated, or repressed. The exercise of 
this responsibility by the heirs living and working today 
under concrete socialist social circumstances demands, 
however, to differentiate, to evaluate, to distinguish, 
select, and decide in the spiritual confrontation with 
what was historically passed on. This certainly does 
mean appropriating accomplishments and positive expe- 
riences aS values, critically defining limitations and 
failures, and resolutely rejecting any reactionary heri- 
tage. The legacy concept necessarily implies determining 
a differentiating stance toward the qualitatively diverse 
components of the historic legacy, a stance that must by 
no means be understood as something static but that is 
also subject to historic change as socialist society 
changes. 


Consciously acting and proving oneself in socialist soci- 
ety as an heir to history embraces mainly three aspects: 


First: First and foremost comes the processing, preser- 
vation, and deliberate cultivation of the progressive 
segments of the legacy. Those are the great achievements 
of all of a people’s classes and strata making for the 
progress of society. Socialist society maintains an espe- 
cially close relationship with those achievements because 
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it is itself the continuation and fulfillment of all progres- 
sive aspirations, regardless of social origin. In particu- 
lar—as the centerpiece, as it were—this pertains to the 
accomplishments of socialist development, the struggles 
of the revolutionary workers movement, the history- 
shaping efforts of the people’s masses. That is the part of 
the total legacy the term tradition stands for. 


That which makes up the tradition of socialist society is 
by no means homogeneous but intrinsically differenti- 
ated. Far removed from any sectarian narrow-minded- 
ness, it embraces various domains. For all that, the 
breadth of our conception of tradition today, rather than 
preciuding the deliberate setting of priorities, does pre- 
suppose such priorities. The top rank here accrues to the 
new traditions, historically grown with the construction 
and expansion of socialism and those of the revolution- 
ary workers movement and of the antifascist resistance 
struggle. The image of the socialist German state’s tra- 
dition includes the revolutionary struggles and demo- 
cratic, humanistic aspirations of all working classes and 
Strata, the peasants, plebeians, urban petit bourgeois, 
and the intelligentsia. In recent years, moreover, our 
historical science has sought also to uncover the progres- 
sive traditions contained within the efforts of exploiter 
classes. Their activities in enforcing social progress, 
notably when the feudal and bourgeois social orders were 
on the rise, when exploiter classes, despite all their 
contradictoriness, still made overall social interests pre- 
vail, are worthy of preserving as something traditional to 
the socialist society. 


Second: An important requirement in the heritage pro- 
cess, understood as a responsible dealing with history by 
socialist society, has been, is and will remain the radical 
break from and uncompromising confrontation with 
everything reactionary in the past of our own people, a 
critical issue-taking with the errors and crimes, with the 
catastrophic failures of the ruling classes. Any shortcut in 
repressing this negative part of our historical legacy 
would be as irresponsible as fatal. There can be no 
getting out of history; and it never was attempted. On the 
contrary, especially during the period when the socialist 
society was given birth this aspect of a deliberate con- 
frontation with the reactionary components of our his- 
toric legacy had stood in the foreground, especially 
during the 1940's, when we had to come to grips with the 
material and spiritual burdens passed on by fascism. 


As it was, the GDR assumed its responsibility to Ger- 
man history not only by eliminating under working class 
leadership, a first in German history, the social founda- 
tions of everything reactionary radically. With it, every- 
thing was done to come to grips with reaction ideologi- 
cally as well, resolutely to break with the reactionary past 
in our spiritual life. That could not be a one-time act, it 
rather was conceived and practiced as a permanent task 
and also remains a centra‘ concern in the future. It would 
be a fallacy to assume the confroritation with a historic 
legacy gets finished for once and for all, as it were, at-a 
certain point in time. Therefore socialist society takes 
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care that no outrages of the German reaction, let alone 
the crimes of German fascism, are ever forgotten. And it 
holds on to this accountability for the future, too. 
Responsibly dealing with history requires that the break 
with reaction made once by society will be replicated by 
each subsequeni generation in its own way, as it con- 
forms to the conditions of its time. 


Third: A comprehensive legacy concept facilitates a 
critical interpretation and differentiated historical eval- 
uation of all the domains in our legacy. It thus is a 
prerequisite for more deeply understanding the holistic 
nature of the historical processes out of which socialist 
society comes and has already passed through. The new 
social situation that is marked by the fact that socialism 
in the GDR has by now for more than a quarter century 
developed on its own foundations also facilitated and 
required a wider and more broadly pitched and, with it, 
a more sovereign and more differentiated look at all of 
history. Not only was more attention paid to previously 
ignored areas like culture and the lifestyle, everyday 
living, and the sociostructural developments of the dif- 
ferent classes and strata. It also became our mandate to 
differentiate more accurately as to the contradictions in 
the historic process. Progressive periods and decisive 
forces of progress had to be emphasized as clearly as 
before, yet one should not therefore neglect areas, devel- 
opmental phases, processes and personalities in which 
progressive and reactionary elements would incessantly 
mix and one could not schematically be separated from 
the other. 


The New Quality of Our Image of History 


In seeking a complex image of history conforming to the 
developed socialist society, we also imply a critical 
issue-taking with contradictory phenomena, processes 
and personalities and their differentiated historic evalu- 
ation and placement, a critical appropriation which 
consistently has to be gauged against the criterion of the 
social progress in any given period. This involves mainly 
the objective appreciation of achievements and equally 
clear pronouncements of the limitations in exploiter 
class actions during those historical timeframes in which 
enforcing social progress was unavoidably antagonistic 
in character. This does not envision any broadening of 
the concept of tradition. Neither Frederick II of Prussia 
nor Bismarck under this aspect deserves our interest, as 
is Often wrongly assumed mainly by non-Marxist histo- 
rians and politicians. Neither of them belongs to what 
can be added to the traditions of socialist society. What 
it does amount to, however, is a comprehensive critical 
evaluation of their historic role in German history 
which, while it clearly defines the class character and 
negative consequences of their actions in history, does 
not overlook their positive achievements which, objec- 
tively, in part also made for some progress. 


It would be erroneous, of course, for anyone to assume 
that opening up new areas of the historic legacy could 
come at the expense of the progressive, revolutionary 
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traditions. The priorities on behalf of everything revolu- 
tionary, progressive, and humanistic in our past remain 
unaltered. 


No wonder then that the elaboration and dispensation of 
the image of history through the birth and development 
of the GDR assumed a novel quality in the last decade. 
The history of real socialism on German soil and of the 
revolutionary working class party in the socialist revolu- 
tion and in the shaping of the developed socialist society 
remained and will remain the central historic science 
effort. Several surveys on GDR history and an outline of 
SED history were for the first time complemented by 
many copious and complete accounts of the history of 
Organizations and institutions such as the FDJ, the 
FDGB, the National People’s Army, and the German 
People’s Police, and of partial areas and aspects of 
historic development such as the alliance, economic or 
legacy policy of the SED. Resolutely carried on and 
further intensified also were the processing and dissem- 
ination of the rich progressive heritage of German 
national history, notably the revolutionary traditions of 
the German and international workers movement. The 
year 1983, when the GDR celebrated its second Karl 
Marx Year (the first one had been in 1953), devoted 
extensive public activities to the 500th birthday of 
Martin Luther, and commemorated the 65th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the KPD and of the November 
Revolution made it all too clear how socialist society, 
free from any narrow-mindedness, knows how to com- 
bine its priority allegiance to the revolutionary working 
class legacy with the appropriation and cultivation of all 
other great progressive traditions of German history. 


In summarizing the efforts on behalf of a more broadly 
pitched and more complex image of history, the contours 
of which are brought out more sharply, and with greater 
plasticity and precision, one has to refer chiefly to the 
following additional results. The legacy debate is known 
to have started with progressive deliberations on inte- 
grating Prussian history into German history. Different 
from the early 1950°s—when actually a first Prussia 
debate had already taken place in the GDR and the 
subject under discussion had really been the Prussian 
reform period—one now concentrated on the late abso- 
lutistic era and on the king of that era, Frederick II. Yet 
these deliberations were in no way fixating on Prussia. 
Two entirely different matters were what it was all about. 
For one thing, through a comprehensive objective and 
critical analysis of the actions taken by an outstanding 
representative of the feudal class in the phase of enlight- 
ened absolutism, historical science overcame the stage of 
a mere declaration of principle and for the first time 
reached convincing concrete historic judgments on com- 
plicated personalities and phenomena, reactionary and 
some progressive traits combining within them. These 
well balanced evaluations, clearly bringing out what was 
reactionary in a business-like manner while making a 
clear point of the in part positive factors, enriched the 
image of history and enhanced its persuasiveness. Then 
also, these discussions aimed at a new and more positive 
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attitude toward the territorially structured legacy of 
German history. Meanwhile the publishing house 1s 
looking at a history of Saxony, and histories of Thu- 
ringia, Saxony-Anhalt, and Mecklenburg are in the 
works. 


Thanks to the Luther anniversary in 1983, the early 
bourgeois revolution, long studied intensively already, 
became one of the best known fields for a ripe and 
resolute reception of the socialist legacy. A much more 
differentiated and, on the whole, more positive rating of 
the great church reformer resulted. A.bove all Luther’s 
achievements as the initiator of un early bourgeois 
revolution in Germany were ackrowledged as was his 
contribution to world culture and the European and 
universal effect of the Reformation. In contrast to the 
widespread and oversimplified opposition in which 
Muentzer and Luther had been placed as the represen- 
tatives of the revolution and the counterrevolution, now 
the understanding was provided that both were champi- 
ons of the early bourgeois revolution in which Luther 
represented the moderate bourgeois forces whereas 
Muentzer, with his revolutionary-democratic concep- 
tion, articulated the aspirations of the exploited and 
suppressed for a society of human worth, free from 
exploitation. 


The Luther anniversary gained an exemplary impor- 
lance, as it were, for the sovereign reception of the 
socialist heritage. “Among the progressive traditions we 
foster and carry further are the legac’ and efforts of all 
those who contributed to progress, to the development of 
world culture, regardless of their social and class-bound 
ties.”? In this sense, not only Thomas Muentzer but 
Martin Luther as well are among the great traditional 
figures of German history whom socialist society in the 
GDR is committed to. This conception also is observed 
in the preparations made for Thomas Muentzer’s 500th 
birthday in 1989. 


Our image of history in the era of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion is enriched by many new aspects. Special attention 
beyond our country’s borders was gained by Ernst Engel- 
berg’s Bismarck biography, which in a masterful historic 
portrayal brought to mind in so differentiated and well- 
balanced a way for the first time Bismarck’s place in the 
bourgeois revolution with his history-shaping accom- 
plishments and his class-bound limitations. Along with 
it, however, also came a differentiated evaluation of the 
multilayered contradictory legacy of the German bour- 
geoisie in the 19th century. The one-sided previous 
judgment on the political betrayal by that class—without 
placing its historic failure in doubt—now became qual- 
ified to the effect that its anti-feudal powers and activi- 
ties before 1848 as well as in the 1848/49 revolution were 
Clearly defined and ‘ts achievements in the economic 
field more appreciated. That also includes a more dis- 
criminating assessment 0. bourgeois parliamentarian- 
ism, 1.e., the distinctions by leftist-liberal and democratic 
forces in this field, as a traditional value of importance 
also to our society. Excellently researched now are the 
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great traditions of revolutionary democratism in Ger- 
many, of the German Jacobins as well as the petit 
bourgeois democrats of 1830-71. The place value of 
those traditions, admittedly, is still much lower in our 
consciousness of history—as compared, e.g., with those 
of the liberation struggle against Napoleon. 


More ideas came from studies and debates on the 
antifascist resistance struggle, especially in connection 
with the 40th anniversary of the movement of 20 July 
1944. As socialism understood antifascism, it had from 
the outset paid high tribute also to the antifascist activ- 
ities of the Social Democrats and to the resistance from 
the Church, together with the accomplishments of the 
communists, who bore the main burden. Now also the 
resistance from bourgeois and military opponents of 
Hitler received well-balanced judgment, without our 
renouncing any of our criticism of their partly unequiv- 
ocally imperialist objectives. While literature and films 
had from the beginning made society aware of the 
persecution and destruction of the Jewish population by 
fascism, in recent years historic and propaganda work 
gave increasing attention also to the fate and antifascist 
resistance of that population. 


From the very beginning GDR historiography consid- 
ered as an important task to explain socialism’s rooting 
in world history and in the struggle of the interrational 
workers movement. It got great results in tapping the 
legacy and traditions of the great revolutions of world 
history, especially the French Revolution of 1789 and 
the 1917 October Revolution, the struggle by the inter- 
national workers movement against capitalism and war, 
the Paris Commune, the traditions of the First Interna- 
tional, the accomplishments of the CPSU and also those 
of the anticolonial liberation movements. The 200th 
anniversary of the French Revolution in 1989 is sure to 
become another high point of these endeavors. 


For Further Advances 


While describing the advances in the development of a 
socialist consciousness of history, one also runs into the 
problems and tasks that have to be dealt and coped with. 
Medieval German history calls for more attention. GDR 
historical science has already elaborated the scientific 
premises for an image of the Middle Ages according to 
historical materialism. Medievalists are meanwhile com- 
ing to understand the requirements making for a far- 
reaching view on our legacy. Nonetheless there gener- 
ally still exists a rather wooden and often one-sided, 
negative picture of the Middle Ages in the public mind. 
The great cultural achievements of that era, including 
those of the Church, which then deeply affected public 
life and the traditions and testimonials of which still 
have bearing on our own days, are as little yet adequately 
appreciated as are the revolutionary, democratic poten- 
tials for progress in the working classes and strata of 
feudal society, the peasants, urban bourgeoisie, artisans 
and plebeians. It is a problem, even a likely shortcoming. 
that many citizens when thinking about history keep 
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regarding as the actual beginning of the revolutionary 
line of tradition the Reformation and the Peasants’ War 
with their representatives, first Thomas Muentzer, and 
now Martin Luther as well. It is urgent, therefore, it 
seems to me, to trace the elements of the progressive and 
revolutionary line of tradition in the struggles and 
achievements of the popular masses in the 1,000 years 
between 500 and 1500 and make society aware of it. 
With it, filling in further the image of the Middle Ages 
demands recalling also the kings and emperors, dukes 
and princes who advanced social progress in their own 
times, whereby, gaged against that measure, they can be 
judged with greater historic precision and be integrated. 


The history of the workers movement is among the best 
researched fields in our history. It also is most deeply 
anchored in our citizens’ historic thought—as much as in 
the antifascist struggle. Historic research and teaching 
for every good reason first concentrated on the revolu- 
tionary workers movement, mainly on the development 
of the revolutionary workers party, and that of course is 
going to remain the central concern. At the same time, 
however, there is a growing interest in those aspirations 
and movements, ideas and experiences of the workers 
class which in history were not targeted at overcoming, 
through revolution, the contradictions of capitalism, but 
pursued reformistic notions. In important sectors of the 
life of the class and the working masses—e.g., in improv- 
ing their social situation, in communal policy and ir 
educational policy—they yet have achieved accomplisb- 
ments and gathered experiences that are well worth 
objective, critical and constructive evaluations. It cer- 
tainly is important to make more of the in-part progres- 
sive elements that, owing to class pressure, also exist in 
the workers’ non-revolutionary aspirations whereby to 
exhibit the whole wealth in the legacy of the class that 
today constitutes the focal point of our era and is our 
socialist society's leadership force. 


More thought has to be given to the consequences 
resulting from the new type of differentiations due to the 
immense cexacerhation of social contradictions in impe- 
rialism for opening up in every way the historic legacy of 
the first haif of the 20th century, notably the legacy of the 
Weimar Republic. The GDR’s major line of tradition 
even then is undoubtedly represented by the revolution- 
ary workers class and its achievements. Yet in the 
Struggle against radical anii-democratism and radical 
reaction other classes and strata as well, even parts of the 
bourgeoisie, temporarily clashed with the most reaction- 
ary and aggressive forces of monopoly capital. Tradi- 
tions certainly also have to be explored in the aspirations 
of the working classes and strata bent on the further 
development of the bourgeois-democratic conditions in 
the Weimar Republic. More important still is, however, 
a stronger differentiation and more well-balanced eval- 
uation of the extremely contradictory legacy bourgeois 
classes and factions of that historic era left behind. 
Taking up the methodological experiences in working 
over the antifascist legacy one should also have to 
inquire into elements. of realism and reason in the 
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historic activities of the bourgeois factions at the time of 
the Weimar Republic. Three aspects may serve as crite- 
ria for a further differentiation: the attitude toward the 
basic problems of war and peace, teward the first social- 
ist state, especially the willingness peacefully to coexist 
with the Soviet Union, and toward fascism approaching 
or in power.° 


The demands of the peace struggle at the present have 
not only increased the interest in war and peace in 
history to gain from it mobilizing impulses for the 
ongoing struggle to prevent a nuclear catastrophe that 
would destroy mankind. The struggles of the workers 
movement that have been going on for one and a half 
centuries on behalf of a world of peace demonstrate 
socialism is upholding a great tradition also in this 
respect. Yet the positive elements in the peace efforts of 
petty bourgeois and bourgeois forces should alse be 
tracked. GDR historiography has for some time been 
working on compiling the pacifist proclivities of the 19th 
and 20th centuries with their positive effects and their 
limitations to incorporate them as an important element 
in socialist society’s concept of tradition. Preserving 
peace is the most important issue for mankind today, yet 
it also bestows generally a new dimension on the rela- 
tions with our inheritance. The anxiety about peace also 
crystallizes in greater sensitivity toward the historical 
and cultural values mankind as such has created through 
millennia, which are now threatened with extinction. 
From the basic need for peace touching on humanity as 
a whole an essential spin-off is derived for discussing our 
heritage and tradition, for a more comprehensive and 
differentiated appropriation of our legacy. 


All this demonstrates: An interesting, militant, produc- 
tive, and useful discussion is going on in GDR histori- 
ography. This is a debate that, out of contemporary 
public needs, brings new questions to bear on history. 
They aim at a complex and vivid image of history, rich in 
contours, informing the citizens of history in its sus- 
penseful contradictoriness, including the victories and 
defeats of the progressive forces, the achievements and 
failures of the different classes, parties and persons, the 
historic experiences and lessons. The endeavors around 
our legacy wish to reveal to socialist society its historic 
premises in their entirety and differentiation, whereby 
further to train and refine its consciousness of history. 
Our society does need and also demands a higher sensi- 
tivity for history, a sovereign manner of dealing with 1t, 
to improve its accountability to history, the present and 
the future. Through intimately relating to history, indis- 
pensable elements of a new national identity of socialist 
society, created by socialism, also will spread in the 
GDR. 
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HUNGARY 


Hankiss Discusses Need for New Policies 
28000131 Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 
31 May 88 pp 56-58 


[Interview with Dr Elemer Hankiss, director of the 
Sociological Institute of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, by Silva Meznaric: “Crisis As an Export Com- 
modity”; date and place of interview not specified] 


[Text] Dr Elemer Hankiss, it seems, is one ef the 
valuable products of Hungary’s intellectual culture, 
which even socialism’s anti-intellectuai coups have not 
been able to destroy. He is a perceptive, well-informed, 
quick, and tolerant professional. The most significant 
thing, however, will be that from all appearances he 1s 
part of the new generation of East Europeans that grew 
up in high-quality foreign schools, without the typical 
conformism, depression, “sensitivity of a small nation,” 
lack of personality, and abasement before the “great 
cultures,” and the suppressed aggression, that sometimes 
distinguish those from the small nations of Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia when they are exposed to the 
challenges of the “wide world.” 


At an academic meeting on “Europe: Is It Possible to 
Surmount Yalta?” held at the Inter-University Center 
for Postgraduate Studies in Dubrovnik from 20 to 23 
May, which was organized by the Center and Depart- 
ment for European Studies of the Wilson Center in 
Washington, Hankiss, together with Svetozar Stojanovic 
of Yugoslavia and Aleksandar Smolnar of Poland (cur- 
rently in Paris), managed to turn the atmosphere of the 
Stereotyped pondering of the East European identity, 
confronted with Western Europe and Gorbachev's pul- 
Sar, into an examination and analysis of the “in- 
between” countries, the countries that have to extricate 
themselves if they want to survive as culiural and civi- 
lized entities. 
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“The East European peoples have lost their identity at all 
levels. Today there are several common characteristics: 
an ideological vacuum, i.e., Marxism is no longer 
accepted as the only possible guiding idea; an emptiness 
in civilization, 1.¢., socialism is considered everywhere to 
be a transitional phenomenon; and, most tragically of all, 
the failure of the fundamental social design. That last 
characteristic, that sense of failure and loss of self- 
respect because of failed designs, may be fateful if ways 
out are not found.” 


And the ways out? 


There is one “ope, according to Hankiss. “Fish stew can 
always be made out of an aquarium, but one cannot 
make an aquarium out of fish stew.” The East European 
societies, in fact, are still an aquarium: they have not 
destroyed their “civitet.” In Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia (at least part of it), something 
still remains of civic uprightness, human pride, integrity, 
tolerance, and a sense for differences and differentiation. 
The same cannot be asserted with respect to the Soviet 
Union, he believes. Consequently, it is perhaps prema- 
ture to talk about a civil society in the USSR. 


In connection with the national conference of Hungarian 
communists, we spoke with Hankiss mostly about what 
is not part of the repertory of the official and unofficial 
“gray” ideologies: the possibility of the upright posture 
of the citizens, the “citoyens,”” members of a civilized 
Europe that will celebrate next year the 200th anniver- 
sary of the citizen’s being enthroned on the political 
scene. This was not a conversation about a “congress of 
hope” or a “Budapest Spring.” It was about the common 
fate of failed attempts, crises and ways out of them, and 
above all, about the possibilities of self-organization. 


[Question] During your statement, you mentioned sev- 
eral times that the basic problem of the civilization of 
our East European societies today is th: ' it is almost 
impossible to mobilize people to get out of the crisis, 
because people, in your opinion, lost their self-respect 
and gained only a feeling of failure during all these years 
of real socialist regimes. You state that it is not possible 
to build virtually anything on with lost self-confidence 
and the only asset that of the failed models. Which ways 
out of this do you see? 


{| Answer] If people get a chance to “act,” to do something 
for themselves, then their self-respect will also soon 
return. That is very simple, as one can see in Hungary, 
where it is the very possibility of self-employment and 
the appearance of parallel economies that has made it 
possible for people to do something for themselves, for 
their own autonomy. There is not a lot of that yet, but 
still—in the morning, people are subjects without dig- 
nity, simply laborers in state enterprises, but in the 
afternoon and in the evening, they become “their own 
people,’ masters of their own small fates—masters who 
have to make decisions themselves, abide by their con- 
tracts and the standards of quality for their products if 
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they want to keep selling them. That feeling of indepen- 
dence and sometimes even success is a fairly solid basis 
for building a much more self-confident identity. 


The problem, however, becomes the next step, which has 
not been taken in Hungary so far, and that is the 
formulation and declaratioa of one’s own rights; for 
instance, if we speak of autonomy, then we also have the 
right to protect it, and to establish rules of the game that 
everyone in society would have to respect. That is much 
more difficult. As you know, all Hungarian policy over 
the last three decades has been paternalistically author- 
itarian, a sort of enlightened absolutism. Its main strat- 
egy has been the so-called “liberalization,” which is a 
policy opposed to democratization. 


[Question] Opposed? Isn’t that a bit too strong? 


[Answer] No, because any liberalization gives people the 
Opportunities and possibilities for all sorts of things, but 
does not give them rights. People are given rights with- 
Out guarantees; at any time it may happen that these 
rights are taken away. Thus, the liberalization policies in 
our societies destroy people’s identities and personali- 
ties, and reduce them to irresponsible children. The fact 
that you become your own master in a parallel economy, 
Or as you put it, in “small business,” is not sufficient by 
itself to establish responsibility. Consequently another 
step is necessary, and that is to fight for guarantees, for 
guaranteed rights so that the autonomy thus gained will 
be protected. Consequently, it will be necessary to regu- 
late clearly the relationship between the individual, the 
individual entrepreneur, and the state institutions. With- 
out this—and it does not yet exist in Hungary—people 
possessed only supposed autonomy, identities, and eco- 
nomic activity. 


[Question] And thus we have come to the relationship 
between the isolated individual in our societies and the 
state institutions. You were recently one of the initiators 
of the founding of an independent trade union of schol- 
ars. Please tell us in more detail how you broke through 
the “state” and tts trade unions. For us here that may be 
very instructive. 


[Answer] In the past year and a half, when it became 
obvious even to those in power that we were heading 
toward a profound crisis, many people became aware 
that the time had come to reexamine and assess what had 
really happened in this country. People got the impres- 
sion that opportunities had appeared for them actually 
to do something for themselves. The first and almost 
cathartic fact was the reform of the tax system in 
Hungary. Last summer, that fact almost “exploded” in 
the public awareness. Suddenly, that is, this tact crystal- 
lized different social interests, wh’ch had always existed, 
but which were dispersed and manipulated by the party, 
which always took upon itself the representation of the 
“common interests,” the “general well-being.” and 
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“society-wide interests.” This only means that the party, 
and through it the state, “concealed” its own interests 
through slogans about the common interest. 


Suddenly, the new tax law crystallized and revealed the 
multiplicity and diversity of many social interests. Var- 
ious groups began to fight for more favorable tax treat- 
ment; this is a materialistic, egoistical struggle, but it had 
a favorable outcome for people’s political awareness. For 
the first time, that is, since 1956, people could openly 
fight for their own interests, and oppose others and not 
just the state, and had to form various lobbies and 
interest groups. Suddenly, out of the unexpected diver- 
sity, a map of various interests was vividly drawn. This 
was the first step in the birth of organized social groups 
in Hungary. This gave an impetus for further struggles. 
Large interest groups began to be formed, for example, 
an association of people who have large families, a large 
number of children, and who have tried for years to help 
themselves somehow and form a national organization. 
Now, suddenly, it has been possible to do this in just a 
few wecks. Or take for example retirees, who have been 
trying to organize themselves for 20 years, without 
success. Many youth groups and opposition groups have 
also been organized. 


[Question] Those are groups. What about the move- 
ments? 


| Answer] The strongest and most radical movement, the 
so-called Fidesz [Hope] movement, wants to be an 
alternative and independent youth organization, parallel 
to the official youth organization controlled by the party. 
It is the most militant and strongest movement in the 
state, i.¢c., the party’s strongest oppponent. The party 
leaders have attacked this organization several times, on 
television and in the press; the party simply cannot 
tolerate a schism in the youth organization. They are well 
aware of what it means; it is the upbringing of future 
politicians, who are being prepared for a multiparty 
system. They therefore say ““No,” but the movement is 
not withdrawing. They have had several conferences, 
one of them recently, and they think that they are legal 
and no one can ban them, since there is no law in 
Hungary that prohibits the creation of a social organiza- 
tion. There are only laws that restrict but do not prohibit 
associations or clubs. Social movements are thus not 
banned, while clubs are restricted. 


Another important movement is the democratic Forum, 
which was founded two years ago at a gathering in 
Lakietelek and meets every two months in order to 
discuss important political and cultural issues. The latest 
one was held two weeks ago; the subject of the discussion 
was the “public,” and the formation of the public. 


[Question] There have been attempts at such forums in 
our country as well, but they all quickly fell apart along 
ethnic lines. Are there such divisions in Hungary within 
such democratic initiatives, and what are they like? 
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{Answer] There are no ethnic divisions, but on the other 
hand there are ones virtually of “civilization” and cul- 
ture. Forum is divided into the so-cal'ed “populists” and 
“urbanites.” This has been in any case an unfortunate 
traditional Hungarian division for decades. The “popu- 
lists” have gathered around the problems of Hungarian 
identity, the minorities in Transylvania, the so-called big 
national issues like the increasingly lower birth rate or 
the breakdown and destruction of Hungarian rural life 
and community, traditions, and moral integrity, but they 
are not Hungarophiles or conservatives. It is just that 
sometimes for them the traditional values in democracy 
are more important than new values of the Westernizing 
type. The “urbanites” are more in favor of a Westerniz- 
ing type of development, modern values, and radical 
democratization; the populists also support the latter, 
but they adhere to a national context. The unfortunate 
thing is that this is essentially the traditional old division 
between young Jews and non-Jews. 


[Question] Do you mean to say that this division con- 
tains a schism over Jews or a schism in connection with 
Jews? 


[Answer] Some people feel that it is essentially an issue 
of Semitism and anti-Semitism. The “urbanites” are the 
Semites, and the “populists” are the anti-Semites in such 
a division of roles. My opinion is that the probiem of the 
Jews is something added on, and that it has “colored” 
the schism, but is not the basis for it. 


[Question] What does that schism look like when it 
comes to light? How 1s it apparent in the most important 
thing—in action? 


[Answer] In action? The first Forum, in Lakietek, was 
organized by the “populists,” who did not invite the 
“urbanites.” Some people who are very important for 
democratization, for example, Janos Kis, were thus left 
out of the action. They had worked together for years 
before that, but Kis came to the first meeting with an 
already prepared program which was supposed to be 
discussed. The “populists” rebelled against this, saying 
that they would not discuss programs prepared in 
advance. Judging by the last Forum, last week, however, 
it seems that the gap ts narrowing, since the “urbanites” 
participated. 


Two months ago, however, the “urbanites” founded a 
movement called Halozat [Network], which will try to 
encompass all groups and movements fighting for more 
democracy and changes, including Forum. They are 
offering exchanges of information and a_ publication 
network; for the time being, however. they have a 
volunteer committee that 1s gathering signatures and 
support. 


[Question} To which initiative, then, does the new trade 
union belong? 
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[Answer] The new trade union is the third significant 
step in the establishment of social movements. The story 
of the independent trade union of scholars goes as 
follows: last December rumors spread that the Academy 
of Sciences, which employs a large number of scholars, 
would cut its budget considerably and that employment 
would have to be reduced by one fifth. The first V..2s to 
be affected would be young scholars and graduate stu- 
dents, who were still “under contract.” This Jed to a sort 
of revolt among the young ones, and they began to 
Organize in order to protect themselves from such 
attempts. The management of the Academy of Sciences 
turned out not to be adult enough to handle a conflict 
situation, they were inconsiderate, and instead of saying 
“We will see, we will do something,” they gave them the 
boot. Notices of dismissal! 


The idea was born in the Historical Institute: why not 
establish their own trade union, and not behave like a 
sheep in pen, like a victim? This was taken up by the 
Sociological Institute, i.e., its youth organization, and a 
volunteer committee was formed. In a few weeks a 
volunteer body of young people was formed—those 
people learned as they went, became encouraged, and 
found a good tactic: they immediately made everything 
public, and announced in public their desire to form a 
new trade union. The official public then realized that 
this was dangerous and that they could not ignore it. 
Then negotiations began with the official trade union, 
and various compromises and solutions were offered. 
Actually, there were two: they offered the formation of a 
section for scholars within the State Employees’ Trade 
Union, or an independent trade union within that same 
trade union. They began to publicize this—you know 
how it goes, “working on people,” and they managed to 
persuade some large institutions and scientists, espe- 
cially physicists. 


[Question] Describe the most usual things in more 
detail—did they create obstacles for you in connection 
with renting a building, meetings, etc.? 


[Answer] The week before last, a meeting was held at 
which people were to take positions on a program. 
University and academic institutes participated. Prior to 
that, all of the institutes had meetings at which they 
voted for or against convening a meeting On a new trade 
union. 


{Question} Who monitored that voting? 


[Answer] At the institutes, there were infornial interim 
committees, which emphasized that they had not been 
elected and that they did not have any rights except 
organizing the discussion and the vote. There were 
institutes at which the employees voted for collective 
membership and those which were in favor of individual 
membership; each one had to decide for itself. The 
university auditorium was designated for the assembly. 
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[Question] What do you expect from the new trade 
union? Will you organize to fight against the academic 
and state bureaucracies, for better work, against the 
misuse of scientific work, or only for the purely union 
rights of scholars? 


[Answer] Two things: first of all, a trade union in the true 
sense of the word, which means representing and pro- 
tecting the scholars who are members, playing the game 
by the rules—opposing firings and the withholding of 
salaries, assisting people who are temporarily unem- 
ployed, and becoming an information center for the 
members with respect to all these union rights. Next 
comes expanding the trade union. It is not really good for 
the public for this to be solely a trade union for scholars, 
since from the standpoint of the public at large, it might 
also be a “whim” of the spoiled rich boys and girls that 
scholars are considered to be. They have a lot and they 
want even more—that is the usual anti-intellectual atmo- 
sphere. In ~.any respects this is true, because it is much 
simpler for us to establish an independent trade union 
than it is for workers. We are therefore continually 
emphasizing that we are a model, that we want to give a 
practical demonstration that this is possible, that the 
authorities cannot prevent us from doing it, and that 
they have no legal means to do so. It is actually action- 
oriented research. 


{Question} What was the public reaction like? 


[Answer] The media's reaction was “fair”; national tele- 
vision carried the news without comment. The state 
trade unions immediately started to form an Indepen- 
dent Section of the Trade Union of Scientific Workers, 
which was also reported on television without comment. 
Once again, that section probably contains mostly natu- 
ral scientists and the older social scientists. Likewise, by 
the decision of the state trade union, those who become 
members of the independent trade union lose their right 
to Summer vacation, hot meals, food at a lower price, etc. 


[Question] | would express certain reservations about 
the sources of anti-intellectualism that you have 
described. We scholars are also responsible ourselves. 
The constant playing up to the ignorance of the prole- 
tariat, and science’s loss of identity, have, in my country, 
destroyed what was in any case a rather weak edifice of 
humanistic sciences, allowed destructive educational 
reforms, etc. I think that all of us in Eastern Europe are 
sharing the same fate. In our societies, culture and 
science have not just been ruined because civil society 
has been ruined, but are also victims of the so-called 
effect of the withdrawal of the state, not the withering 
away of the state. 


[Question] It 1s all the same in Hungary. Particularly in 
education, one can see impoverishment as a result of the 
withdrawal of the state. It can be seen less in research, 
because it also finds other sources, and not just state 
funding, to maintain itself. Health care is in an even 
worse sttuation, because it is a completely dependent 
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public service. There are also encouraging “civic” intti- 
atives here, however. There are groups that are organiz- 
ing, for example, to take pensions out of the state budget, 
claiming that they have to become different, indepen- 
dent funds for retirees that will be controlled by elected 
committeemen and the members. You could choose 
your own retirement fund, as you wished, and you would 
become a member or shareholder. Such funds would 
have to become very important “capitalists,” investors. 


Now we should resolve the basic obstacle to the eco- 
nomic development of all of our systems, and that is 
state and social ownership. The state is the capitalist and 
investor, and in fact the distributor. That always means 
mistakes and bankruptcy. For 20 years now we have 
been searching for a way to separate the right of owner- 
ship from the right to manage the capital, because 
combining them only means uncertainty and ineffi- 
ciency. The first such attempt in Hungary was the 
establishment of the Metropolitan Commercial Bank, 
which was supposed to invest capital in accordance with 
market laws. This was followed by the establishment of 
holding companies that would be intermediate institu- 
tions between the state and the market, although there 
were no sufficient guarantees of efficiency in this case 
either. On the other hand, there is also another new idea 
that we need truly independent owners of capital, such as 
pension funds could be. They could invest in the market, 
get as much of a profit as possible, and build roads, for 
example, along with commercial banks, which would 
have to be made independent of the national banks. 


[Question] Do you think that Karoly Grosz will support 
these ideas? 


[Answer] | am almost certain that he will. First of all, 
however, the most important problem of the Hungarian 
reform has to be solved: first, separating ownership from 
management, precisely what was not done in the 1968 
reform, and then a second step—creating room for many 
forms of ownership. We would thus have state owner- 
ship, group ownership, i.e., a state enterprise that would 
have a status as in Yugoslavia, but with the board of 
directors elected exclusively within the enterprise, and 
responsible to the shareholders—the employees. Next, 
we would have corporate ownership, which is supported 
by an entire movement today that wants to turn state 
enterprises into corporate property. Agricultural cooper- 
atives would have to become the property of the mem- 
bers and not of the local bureaucracy. 


[Question] In that case, however, the policy of control- 
ling the prices of the basic food products still remains. 


[Answer] There are several plans; there 1s one more type 
of ownership, i.e., communal ownership, ownership by 
the village, city, etc., associations, or organizations, all of 
which could be investors. Naturally, private ownership 1s 
retained, and another type is formed, private group 
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ownership. A joint venture, for now without foreign 
capital, or very little. According te the new laws, foreign 
capital could even have a majority of capital in such 
private group ownership. 


[Question] It is well known that Hungary has fairly 
prosperous emigres who have kept close ties with their 
motherland. Is consideration being given to involving 
that type of capital as well? Are there initiatives or funds 
set up by rich Hungarians abroad to help in training 
experts and importing new technology? 


[Answer] Businessmen abroad have not yet become orga- 
nized in that manner, and the state has not yet tried to do it. 
In the area of culture and especially education, however, this 
is already a well-established path. There 1s the large Soros 
Foundation, which was founded by one of the biggest 
American brokers today, who is of Hungarian origin. The 
annual donation to the fund is about $1 million, and the 
fund has its own committee and program. The basic pro- 
gram is to assist education above all in what is a new area, 
in the area of the social and humanistic sciences, which 1s in 
fact opening up Hungary to the world. Scholarships are 
given for study at home and abroad. The fund's basic idea 1s 
education for an “open society.” 


[Question] Someone, in describing the current state of 
Eastern Europe, posed the following question: “What 1s 
socialism today? We know—the long and arduous tran- 
sition from capitalism to capitalism.” Where are we 
going, if we find a way out? 


[Answer] With quick study what can be withdrawn and 
compensated for, and what kind of new social project 
will a worthy person establish? But what is it? For now, 
we must above all recover from our backwardness in 
civilization, and induce others, Western Europe, to par- 
ticipate in our crises. We should not beg, but rather 
export our crises, make them jointly responsible, and 
show them that we cannot be “just” their Taiwans, but 
rather that they are also culturally dependent upon us. 


And I think that those channels, the channels of culture, 
are the first ones that both sides should open much 
wider, because that is where self-respect begins, in 
exchange and contact. 
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[Text] 


[Question] Mr Chairman, in addition to your many 
political and social responsibilities you are chairman ot 
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the National Project for Helping the Schools (NCPS) and 
the National Committee for Community Projects. You 
are nationally known for organizing and initiating com- 
munity projects. Does the present period, a period of 
reconciliation, reforms and renewal, but also one of 
difficult living conditions of the society and of a certain 
mood of discouragement and weariness, offer opportu- 
nities for releasing civic activism? 


[Answer] The need for the reform and for greater social- 
ist democracy was supported by an overwhelming major- 
ity of the society in the referendum, viewing this as the 
sole road toward repairing our economy and living 
conditions. Considering the difficult period you refer io, 
wich 1s being experienced by our society, | do not 
perceive any symptoms of a decline in civic activism, 
especially in the countryside and small towns. On the 
contrary, both at the National Committee for Commu- 
nity Projects and at the NCPS, we observe an increased 
influx of proposals and recommendations from civic 
committees for augmenting the already accumulated 
resources and promoting the commenced or even greatly 
advanced investment projects. 


[Question] In view of the present difficult conditions, 
how to account for such intensified civic activism? 


[Answer] This activism, by both individuals and groups, 
in various social, economic, and cultural domains at 
that, ensues chiefly from personal initiative and consid- 
erable personal commitment. An important role in this 
respect is played by locally well-known and authoritative 
individuals who enjoy respect and recognition and who 
stimulate proactivism in their communities. It 1s worth 
nothing that this proactivism 1s particularly marked in 
the countryside with its great peasant-movement tradi- 
tions. In the final analysis, this proactivism 1s intended 
to alleviate the difficult situation in this country by 
resolving local probicms with local resources. 


[Question] You speak of traditions of a civic activism 
originating from as far back as the Partitions Period, but 
then the conditions were different and we lacked our 
own statehood, and that was why that civic activism hac 
been focused chiefly on the domain of economics. Now 
that we have a socialist state, is not this an additional 
burden on some social groups? 


{Answer} Do you know what was said about a similar 
situation, by then existing in an independent Poland 
[during 1919-1939], by the great peasant leader Win- 
centy Witos? He said, “When we have our own state, tt 
should be internally strengthened in every possible way. 
Organic work in wwhat is now an independent country 
and in peacetime 1s just as needed.” 


[Question] Except that, Mr Chairman, it is activism by 
fiat. In general, | observe a strange process: public life 1s 
becoming somehow democratized, and the econcmy is 
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being decentralized under the reform, but attempts are 
being made to hold civic activism in reins and pigeon- 
hole it according to bureaucratic caprices. 


[Answer] Your observations refer to the past, when the 
sociopolitical room for initiative had been indeed exces- 
sively restricted. This had resulted in atrophizing initia- 
tive and in excessive red tape. But in recent years much 
has changed to the better. 


[Question] How can we speak of local proactivism or 
initiative when communities do not construct their own 
bus stops, soccer fields, or clubhouses, or do not repair 
sidewalks, if these are not included in an electoral 
program, no permit is obtained, etc? 


[Answer] Consider, improvisation is an attractive and 
even good thing, but only when it 1s thoroughly prepared. 
It is easy to vote at a meeting in favor of a new project or 
a repair project. But prosaic problems crop up afterward 
when it turns out that nobody knows where to find 
designers and builders and where to obtain building 
materials and funds. 


[Question] That is what the local administration ts for. 


[Answer] Sure, but its resources are limited. Hence the 
requirement that newly proposed projects be approved 
in the form of their inclusion in the local socioeconomic 
development plans. Otherwise it is difficult to expect 
unplanned funding and technical and material assistance 
for community projects. 


{ Question] Since we are spcaking of community projects, 
is that the only form of proactivism deserving the 
attention and support of the authorities? 


[Answer] Any form of proactivism is valuable but, in 
view of the situation and the scale of unmet needs, 
community projects are particularly important. 


[Question] Do you mean that, in the present crisis and 
given the limited budgets, civic activism as a kind of 
common cause 1s needed. 


[Answer] This may surprise you, but my considerable 
experience teaches me that people really work together 
when times are hard. The countryside has never been 
pampered. It has not expected to receive any major 
injection of outside assistance, and hence in times of 
crisis it Organized itself and acted for tts Own good, in 
accordance besides with the folk saying, “He 1s helped 
who first helps himself.” 


{Question} But Mr Chairman, I think that despite every- 
thing community projects are a kind of corvee, a clever 
attempt of ‘the state to shift responsibility onto the 
citizens. 
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[Answer] No, | don’t share this opinion. Such projects 
are, | admit, a major way of complementing the financial 
and material resources at the disposal of the state. Thus 
while the value of community projects during the years 
1983-1987 amounted to more than 225 billion zlotys, of 
which 50.1 came from personal contributions, this means 
that without that support we would have been poorer by, 
among other things, 1.913 km of new roads and 4,422 km 
of modernized reads, 174.5 km of sewage pipe, 4.471 km 
of gas pipe. 10.213 preschool vacancies, 389 dwellings for 
teachers, 3,203 km of water pipe, and 621 health-service, 
cultural, and fire-department facilities. 


[Question] Despite these imposing statistics, it 1s said that 
civic activism and community projects are declining. 


[Answer] | absolutely disagree. For proof, consider that 
the value of completed community projects has been 
steadily increasing: by 39.5 percent in 1984, 37.3 percent 
in 1986, 52 percent in 1986, and 41.5 percent in 1987. 
Consider that over 5 years the aggregate value of these 
projects has increased by 312 percent. 


[Question] Because the prices of materials and services 
also have been rising. Besides, when assessing the valuc 
of community projects, allowance should be made for 
the fact that the value of the labor contributed by local 
population 1s not always reckoned so as to take into 
account the progressing inflation. 


[Answer] Hence the best yardstick for measuring com- 
munity projects ts their specific material effects, and 
these are rising from one year to another. 


[Question] Is only the material worth of these projects 
important to this whole thing? 


[Answer] Not only. Civic activism as a common cause, as 
you term it, strengthens community bonds, promotes 
collective awareness, socializes individuals, and releases 
the desire to compete with others, and it also contributes 
to material and intellectual progress. 1 consider this to be 
one of the planes of national reconciliation. People with 
different views work together on common voluntary 
projects. It also happens that a local ZSL or PZPR 
chapter initiates the idea of building a school or a 
firchouse and the parish priest provides the funds for it. 


[Question] The instances cited by you, Mr Chairman, 
indicate that the Polish countryside is proactive while 
the cities have turned their back, as it were, on civic 
activism, 


{Answer} This is due to tradition and a certain specific- 
ity. At least 70 percent of all community projects take 
place in the countryside. In per capita terms the value of 
these projects averages 1,199 zlotys in town and 4,232 
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zlotys (that is, it 1s greater by a factor of 3.5) in country. 
From this it is evident that the countryside receives 
practically nothing “as a present” from the state. 


{Question} But rural living conditions cannot be directly 
compared with those in large urbanized areas. 


{ Answer] Of course, that would be oversimplifying it. In 
large urbanized areas projects of this kind must naturally 
be adapted to the needs of a large community and thus 
require huge outlays and expert preparation and execu- 
uon. | also wish to emphasize that the infrastructure of 
large cities, such as hospitals, schools, and other public 
facilities, is also being utilized by the rural population, 
which participates materially and financially in all 
investment projects. But something 1s changing to the 
better in the cities, too. I refer for example to the 
interesting Civic movements that have arisen in the little 
town of Sokolow Podlaski and at the Ursynow Housing 
Project in Warsaw. If in the immediate future we suc- 
ceed in demolishing the still numerous organizational, 
financial, and paperwork barriers, the surge of commu- 
nity projects will attain a still higher crest. 


{Question} You don’t think that it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to be a social activist in Poland? 


[Answer] More difficult? There is simply a need for 
another kind of social activists. This is not the time of 
the Judyms [Judym, a character in Stefan Zeromski's 
novel, 1s an idealistic youth who wants to dedicate his 
life to helping the poor]. Until the situation becomes 
normalized, it is difficult for such activists to expect 
spectacular successes. It is not enough to raise funds in 
order to accomplish something for the community; one 
has to know how to negotiate the thicket of legal regula- 
tions, and above all one has to be very persistent, 
resourceful, and committed. 


[Question] It also happens fairly often that the represen- 
tatives of the political and administrative authorities 
show lack of understanding of such “organic work.” | 
have even encountered the view that it is “a dangerous 
nest of the opposition.” 


[Answer] If anybody views civic work or proactivism as 
the opposition, one only would like to pray to God for 
this kind of the opposition. But we can assume that 
social commitment also is a kind of protest against the 
toleration of stagnation and indifference. For then 
indeed the blinkered local “Establishment” [in English 
in the orginal] regarés any form of proactivism as 
rocking the toat. But we must rock that boat. On the 
occasion of the Peasant Holiday the accomplishments of 
individual villages will be presented and many facilities 
built with volunteer help opened for use. The rallies on 
the occasion of the Peasant Holiday provide a broad 
platform for stimulating various communities to display 
civic and social activism. 


[Question] Thank you for the interview. 
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PRON Member Gulczynski Speaks Cut on 
Keform, Anticrisis Pact 

26000508 Warsaw ODRODZENIE in Polish 
No 4. 1] Jun SS pp /. 3 


{Interview with Professor Mariusz Gulczynski, member 
of the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the 
PRON [Patriotic Movement for National Rebirth, a 
kind of popular front} National Council, by Stamslaw 
Mienkowski: “So That the Political Scene Not Be Dom- 
inated by ‘Rebels’ and ‘Policemen’: An Alternative to 
Conflict] 


[Text] 


[Question] May 1988 will surely be entered in the 
political calendar of Poland as yet another important 
event. Some are even comparin. this outbreak of 
tension with June 1976. Professor what do you think 
of it? 


[Answer] This is a consequence and a symptom of the 
collapse of the reforming style characterized by the 
domination of command-fiat methods for overcoming 
the inefficiency of the command-fiat form of social- 
ism. 


{Question} This sounds like an absurd paradox. 


{ Answer] Because it is. But, as the saying goes, there is a 
method to this madness. After all, the administrative, 
political, and economic apparatus 1s interested in such a 
method of reforming; this apparatus has grown under 
administrative socialism and now continues to prolifer- 
ate under the reform, despite the job certification, reor- 
ganization, and reduction-in-personnel drives. Statistics 
demonstrates that in the 1. 980s employment in manufac- 
turing has been dec and administrative employ- 
ment rising. It is no‘) | for the administration to 
attempt to retain its dominant position in the state, to 
retain relations such that government offices are consid- 
ered the main bastions of socialism, having monopoly on 
the guidance of societal life. This ts promoted by the 
deeply rooted paternalist and compensation-oriented 
relations which result in placing the society in the 
position of a mendicant or an insistent petitioner. This 1s 
also favored by the vested interests of conservative 
groups, which are strongly represented in the adminis- 
tration, and which are especially linked to obsolete 
priorities for the producer goods industries. It 1s not by 
accident that the resultant benefits accrue chiefly not to 
the “bottom people,” 1.e., those working underground in 
mines, but to the “top people,” 1.e., those working on the 
surface, in administrative office buildings. A specific 
feature of post-August [post-Solidarity] Poland 1s more- 
over the drastic enfeeblement of the proreform social 
forces owing to the political divisions between those 
linked to the authorities and those linked to the oppos! 
tion. By contrast with the Soviet perestroyka, whose 
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dominant force is a broad and antibureaucratic civic and 
participatory trend, in Poland the proreform social 
forces may be likened to mutually quarreling kibitzers. 


{Question} As a result, the reforms are decided chiefly by 
administrators at all levels, who shape or deform them 
depending on their competence, likings, and interests. 


{ Answer] Which besides produces appropriate results. In 
our OWN way, we are repeating the mistake of Hungary, 
which after 20 years had realized that the economy 
cannot be effectively reformed by administrative meth- 
ods, without democratization, that is, without the com- 
mitment of the entire society aad its genuine influence 
on this process. 


{Question} But in Poland the political system also is 
being reformed, and in this respect we have achieved 
greater progress than many countries similar to ours. 


{Answer} That is a tact, and | appreciate it all the more 
because, as a PRON activist, I took part in striving for 
that progress and noted what could be accomplished by 
writing articles for ODRODZENIE, too. However, the 
May conflict [the recent worker and student strikes] 
demonstrates that democratic structures and procedures 
are still inadequate for discharging tensions without 
imperiling the operation of the system and the continu- 
ation of the reforms. 


{Question} What is the way out of this impasse? 
{| Answer] Two scenanos of the future are possible. 


The first is the expansion of the administrative-fiat 
methods of reforming... and, should this prove ineffec- 
tive, entrusting leadership to those who would rule in a 
more authoritarian manner. The possibility of such a 
scenario 1s implied by the existing inertia, and I fear that 
we Shall live through all of it before it becomes explicitly 
compromised. 


[Question] Must it become compromised? 


[Answer] Of course. Because it will cause the continued 
and more extensive minimizing of the role of the prore- 
form social forces. It will result in placing supporters of 
the authorities in the position of claqueurs incapable of 
criticism and hence also unable to influence the unfolding 
of events... and in radicalizing and increasing the opposi- 
tron to such a method of reforming and its consequences. 
And since nowadays, owing to frustration produced by the 
lack of housing and of career prospects, the rising gener- 
ation 1s the most militant part of the opposition, and if we 
also consider how numerically large it is—more than 40 
percent of the 7 million workers are in the 15-29 age 
group—one would delude oneself greatly in expecting a 
contlict-free unfolding of events. | wish very much | were 
wrong, but I predict that the resultant of the combination 
of contlict-breeding internal forces and external needs 
may be the domination of the Polish political scene by 
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clashes between “rebels” and “policemen”... The fact 
that the mutineers iack a positive program, and that there 
are no indications that it will arise, may prompt only 
destructive outbreaks as a way of venting frustrations 
which are all the more menacing because, if they were to 
result in a chain reaction of conflicts, the chances for 
stopping these conflicts by the method of negotiations and 
agreements would be small. The modern world is familiar 
with conflicts of this kind; let us not delude ourselves that 
we are an exceptional nation and face no perils. | am in 
favor of treating this threat seriously just because I view it 
as an opportunity for taking effective countermeasures. 


[Question] Professor, what do you consider a positive 
alternative to such conflicts? 


[ Answerj An anti-crisis pact with proreform social forces 
and their joint commitment to economic and political 
reforms that would be consistent, rapid, and consonant 
with the public interest. This pact is possible as an 
aiternative to ihe domination of the scene by “rebels” 
and “policemen,” provided that realistic and construc- 
tive reformers be liberated from the influence of extrem- 
ist forces of any hue. 


[Question] The idea of such a pact wa. proposed by 
Editor Jerzy Szczesny in an interview with Bronislaw 
Geremek published in the February issue of KONF- 
RONTACJE. What is preventing it from being trans- 
lated into reality? 


[Answer] Mainly because it still is an idea, a slogan, 
without being elaborated into a reform program that 
would allow more fully for the interests of various and 
broad social groups and hence also commit them to the 
process of changes. Consider that the first step in imple- 
menting the anti-crisis pact was to be a meeting between 
leaders of the opposition and the deputy munister 
[Sadowski]. It did not take place, but were it to take place 
it can be quite certainly assumed that it would involve 
negotiations for supporting the government's policy in 
return for concessions to the opposition. The point of 
reference should not be the government or the opposi- 
tion but the common cause of Poland itself—its survival, 
recovery, and growth, possible only by mobilizing 
national initiative, responsibility, resourcefulness, and 
proactivism among citizens and workers. But that neces- 
sitates a fuller consideration of the state of the mind of 
Poles and their views than is contained in the programs 
so far. 


[Question] But a beginning has to be made somewhere. 


[Answer] It should be made by setting up common 
discussion of the program by representatives of all the 
proreform forces, both those linked to the authorities 
and those identifying themselves as that part of the 
opposition which accepts the realities of our system of 
society. After all, any human action is preceded by 
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thought; the collective action represented by the anti- 
crisis pact requires, all the more so, prior joint and public 
thought, discussion, negotiation of a program for 
changes that would be optimal for all the participating 
social forces. All the more so considering that this 
concerns social interests and aspirations; unless these 
contradictions are overcome or at least alleviated during 
the program-drafting stage, conflicts during the imple- 
mentation stage are inevitable. Hence, Poland as a 
common cause requires discussion in which no one 
would usurp for himself monopoly on wisdom, loftiness 
of intentions, or the claim of representing the entire 
society. On the other hand, allowance in that discussion 
should be made for objective findings of studies of the 
social awareness and attitudes of the various groups 
composing the contemporary Polish nation and the 
attendant needs for restructuring economic, political, 
and ideological relations in a manner that would assure 
maximum opportunities for a positive spurring of the 
proactivism of the broadest circles of our nation. 


[Question] Could not such a program-drafting role be 
played by the “Opinion-Survey Laboratory” which you 
direct at the Public Opinion Survey Center? Represen- 
tatives of all hues and orientations are taking part in the 
surveys conducted by that laboratory. 


[Answer] I had proposed this form of collective thinking 
to Colonel Stanislaw Kwiatkowski [director of the Public 
Opinion Survey Center or CBOS] 6 years ago when the 
divisions among the opinionmaking circles were much 
sharper than they are today. Owing to the indisputable 
daring of the CBOS director (a daring that had at first 
indeed been necessary), it was possible to introduce and 
preserve this unique form of annual exchange of 
thoughts in a two-tiered form. First, questionnaires on 
the principal contemporary Polish affairs are reproduced 
and distributed to all respondents. This is followed by a 
2- or 3-week discussion that is unusually intense, free of 
idle chatter, and limited only by time constraints (10 
minutes per speaker, | minute each for comments and 
rebuttals) as well as by requirements of mutual civility. 
The fact that each year there is no dearth of respondents 
to sample polls who willingly participate in this form of 
joint thinking in Poland demonstrates that it is possible 
and useful to participants and organizers. One byproduct 
has been the finding that the formal divisions among 
Poles are less essential than is thought. Other and more 
important divisions of views and interests are thus 
revealed. But it is not a task of the “Opinion Survey 
Laboratory” to formulate common programs; all we do 
is to record and report on the similarities and idfferences 
in assessments and propositions that spontaneously 
reveal themselves in comments and discussions. The 
experience thus gained demonstrates the possibility of 
collective thinking, while discussions among representa- 
tives of opposing orientations provide models of civility 
and the results of such discussions may provide 2 point 
of departure for revising the reforms so as to bas. them 
on broader social support. 
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[Question] What exactly should provide such a point of 
departure? 


[Answer] The assumption that we can achieve the broad- 
est possible consensus of the Polish society by organizing 
ourselves economically, politically, and ideologically in 
accordance with the principles appropriate to the peo- 
ple’s democracy of the years 1944-1948—of course, 
upon adapting them to the requirements of the present 
and the future and so as to prevent a repetition of the 
known and compromised mistakes of the past. In social 
awareness such a return to people’s democracy is already 
actually taking place. It also is happening in practice, 
except that it is meeting with resistance from adminis- 
trative socialism, a resistance that is particularly intense 
so far as it concerns attempts to legalize the manner 
[freedom] of political association, such as used to char- 
acterize the beginnings of People’s Poland. At times this 
resistance is reflected in a simply paradoxical treatment 
of objectively and subjectively prosocialist forces as 
antisocialist forces. 


[Question] Would not such a modified recreation of 
people’s democracy mean retreating from the already 
accomplished socialist transformations, and hence also 
be regarded as a regression? 


[Answer] What works and is socially useful and conve- 
nient among the changes so far will certainly be retained. 
But it is necessary to abandon whatever is artificial, 
conflicts with rather than promoting the interests of the 
social forces, and is supported exclusively by the admin- 
istration, because it is in the administration’s interest. 
Besides, how can the struggle for a genuine cooperative 
movement based on overcoming the bureaucratic ossifi- 
cation of cooperatives and their domination by admin- 
istrators, be viewed as retreating from the achievements 
of socialism? Or can the exploration of adequate forms 
of a genuine socialization of nationalized property be 
considered a retreat? Is the desire to recreate a self- 
organizing civic society based on self-governments that 
decides independently on local, regional, or factory 
affairs, to be viewed as a regression? The fact that this is 
often happening in opposition to an autocratic “aktivo- 
cracy” which views any attack on its arbitrariness as an 
attack on socialism, should not mislead us. What is 
socialist should emerge from this operation not weak- 
ened but strengthened owing to a genuine participatory 
proprietorship and participatory governance and the 
resulting recovery of normal performance, efficiency, 
and social support. 


[Question] But recreating the economic relations proper 
to a people’s democracy, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the July [1944] Manifesto. would mean extend- 
ing equal rights to the nonsocialized sectors. Many 
consider this as a peril to the existence and development 
of socialism in Poland. 
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[Answer] A socialism that is incapable of coexisting and 
competing, on the basis of equal economic rights, with 
individual and private enterprise is a poor and weak 
socialism. (Note incidentally that two fundamentally 
different forms are placed in the same sack, which is 
unjustified, because individual enterpreneurs are owners 
of their own labor and that of their families, whereas 
private enterpreneurs are owners of both their own and 
hired labor.) I believe that socialism was more harmed 
than helped by the artificial administrative elimination 
of petty and middle capital and the curtailment of 
individual enterprise. This has indisputably affected 
adversely the supplies of those consumer goods which 
could not be as adequately assured by the state-owned 
sector. What is still more important, this has exempted 
the socialized sector from the laws of competition, thus 
making it too rigid to compete with other types of 
enterprises; these appear to be the reasons for the impo- 
tence of socialism as a rival of private enterprise in 
domains not covered by the umbrella of administrative 
mentorship, that is, on world markets. 


[Question] The greatest resistance to recreating people’s 
democracy is and probably will continue to be encoun- 
tered with respect to organizing the political system. 


[Answer] Objectively that system is already being recre- 
ated. As a broader range of forms of entrepreneurialism 
is being reborn, along with the growing spirit of ideolog- 
ical inquiry, inevitable in a situation in which the 
obsolete form of socialism is ceasing to be attractive, 
different political orientations are bound to crystallize— 
and this 1s indeed happening, though in an informal or 
nonlegalized manner. Thus, the problem is not the 
creation of a broader alignment of organized political 
forces but the overcoming of the elemental tendency to 
endow new organizations with a destructive nature 
opposed to our system of society. This tendency stems 
from the fact that such organizations are opposed to 
what already exists on the political scene, and it is 
magnified by an a priori negation of the releyarice of 
creating anything new. Another problem is the incorpo- 
ration of new forms in the alignment of the proreform 
forces, thus broadening the coalition of those feeling 
responsible for Poland as a common cause. 


[Question] What about the situation in ideology? 


[Answer] In this field what matters most is dropping the 
mistaken identification of atheist propaganda with com- 
munism, an identification that has been in the past a 
source of unnecessary and harmful conflicts. Religion is 
becoming the private affair of citizens rather than a 
divisive issue; being an unbeliever is ceasing to the a 
prerequisite for eligibility for executive nosts—without 
going to the other extreme of having to be a believer. In 
this matter much has yet to be brought in order, espe- 
cially as regards raising young people in the spirit of 
tolerance as based on objective familiarity with various 
world outlooks and their moral behests. No less impor- 
tant 1s that, as observed by both Marxist and Catholic 
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scholars, a kind of meta-ideology is becoming spontane- 
ously crystallized in Poland: a common set of humanist 
and patriotic values having both Christian and socialist 
roots. And the sober belief that quarrels over the supe- 
riority of one or the other way of motivating these values 
are absord is spreading: it is better to focus on their joint 
application to real life. Especially considering that the 
numbers of both practicing believers and practicing 
atheists are declining. 


[Question] A more difficult problem is and will remain 
the dispute over which system of society is most appro- 
priate to Poland and Poles. 


[Answer] Surveys indicate that doubts in socialism are 
growing among youth, and they can be expected to 
increase still further so long as socialism manifests itself 
in its obsolete, administrative form. As for opportunities 
to make socialism attractive again to the rising genera- 
tion, I perceive them to exist in a rapid and far-reaching 
reform resulting in both participatory proprietorship 
and participatory governance. | also perceive them to 
exist in a new more precise definition of the ends and 
means of socialist transformations, a definition that has 
yet to be offered. In my opinion, such a rebirth of the 
ideological and hence also practical attractiveness of 
socialism should be anchored in subordinating growth to 
humanist values. For years I have been writing and 
speaking (most recently in my book “Jaki rozwoj?”’ 
{What Kind of Development?]) that if humanity were to 
be content with dynamic growth, capitalism would prove 
to be the best of the possible systems. The rationale for 
the existence of socialism hinges on whether it can 
humanize growth—overcome the destructive race to 
process nature into goods by orienting human actions 
toward adapting nature to the vital needs of present und 
future gencrations, of entire and all nations. As a mini- 
mum program for contemporary Poland this would 
mean that the reform should be focused on revamping 
the branch structure and development priorities of the 
economy so as to stimulate work activism by affording 
more realistic possibilities for the attainment of decent 
living standards while at the same time rejecting tenden- 
cies toward spurring economic growth chiefly through 
means of economic duress and at the expense of pauper- 
izing a majority of the society. 


[Question] How shall we end this interview? 


[Answer] With a question mark. For it is doubtful 
whether it will be published. It is doubtful whether it will 
attract attention and the warnings and proposals it 
contains will be seriously considered. It 1s, lastly, doubt- 
ful whether there will be a response from possible 
partners in creating a social program for reforms. And 
will it end in words alone? Cannot we overcome our 
divisions and begin jointly to work out an alternative to 
conflict for the sake of Poland as a common cause? 
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PAN Professors on Reforming Scientific 
Research, Establishments 

26000470 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY in 
Polish No 28, 10 Jul 88 p 14 


{Discussion with selected Polish Academy of Science 
professors, directed by Adam Wojciechowski: ‘*PAN- 
ocracy’—Editorial Discussion of a Reform of Polish 
Science”’] 


[Text] The Polish Academy of Sciences [PAN] should 
stimulate the gradual transformation of our country. 
However, recent years have shown that it has had little 
influence over change in recent years. PAN is accused of 
being behind world science and it is said that our 
institutions of higher education are becoming oases of 
conservatism. None of this has encouraged the growth of 
science. Scientists are increasingly critical of Polish 
science’s relevance, functioning and organization and 
are proposing reforms. Why? What has caused this 
Organizational ossification? How should PAN _ be 
changed to better serve society? 


For our discussion we invited professors: Pawel Czar- 
toryski of the PAN Institute of History, Science, Educa- 
tion and Technology; Waclaw Gajewski of PAN’s Bio- 
logical Sciences Division II and chairman of the 
Academic Council of the PAN Institute of Biochemistry 
and Biophysics; Miroslaw Mossakowski, scientific secre- 
tary of the PAN Division VI of Medical Sciences and 
director of the PAN Center for Clinical and Experimen- 
tal Medicine; Roman Ney of the Mining and Metallur- 
gical Academy and secretary of the PAN Division VII of 
Eartin Sciences and Mining; and Jozef Werle of Warsaw 
University, a member of the PAN Presidium and the 
PAN Division III of Mathematical, Physical and Chem- 
ical Sciences. 


[Prof Ney] We hear many different opinions about the 
Academy. To meet some of the remarks we have heard, 
we have just finished the first stage of preparations for 
the creation of a new law on PAN which is supposed to 
define its role and place in the country. 


{Prof Mossakowski] Up to now, the Academy has played 
a triple role. It is a corporation of scientists, a research 
center and state organ, partially responsible for scientific 
policy and above all for setting programs, controlling and 
financing basic research. These latter functions were 
gradually limited by a series of new regulations and 
institutions. 


[Question] The Academy is still the most important 
representative of scientists in our country. Unfortu- 
nately, its influence on scientific policy throughout the 
country 1s diminishing. 
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[Prof Ney] The fulfillment of a leading role in the 
shaping of the state’s scientific policy is part of the new 
law. However, the Academy itself will have to decide 
whether or not it wants this responsibility written into 
the new law and it is going to realize it. 


The Academy’s influence over the state’s scientific pol- 
icy may be decisive but it is not exclusive. Most PAN 
members are university professors. Regardless of its 
member composition, the Academy covers all scientific 
disciplines through a committee, most of whose mem- 
bers are scientists not affiliated with PAN. The task force 
with which we are working with Prof Gajewski to draft 
the bill for the new law feels that the Academy should 
form a policy on basic research and cooperate with the 
Science and Technological Progress Committee to create 
a program of basic research. 


[Question] Declarations alone are not enough. If the 
Academy is to fulfill its main role, it must have the 
means and above all the financial resources to allow it to 
effecti\ cly fulfill such a policy. 


[Prof Ney] If in the coming law assumes that the Acad- 
emy is the leading institution in creating scientific pol- 
icy, then that body will have to have the necessary 
resources. 


[Prof Werle] Does the present law have any such provi- 
sions On resources? 


[Prof Mossakowski] Whatever power granted the Acad- 
emy under the present law has been gradually whittled 
away and given to new institutions. 


[Prof Ney] But the Academy itself was not eager to fulfill 
such a role and gave up on its duty. 


[Prof Werle] What defines the prestige and role of PAN? 
It is the work done by its institutions, the number and 
quality of their achievements and their membership 
which represents a broad cross-section of the sciences. 
The association is created not only by the 300 members 
of PAN but also by the scientific committees which 
include about 5,000-6,000 members. Unfortunately, the 
committees are underestimated despite the fact that they 
are responsible for assessing research plans and achieve- 
ments, issuing reports and opinions, designate awards 
and candidates for membership and finance the research 
required for immediate needs. For that reason, | think 
that the leading role of the Academy should above all be 
expressed through: the association of scientists including 
the committees. 


However, what should be role of PAN as the organ of the 
leading state organization? Despite he fact that I am in 
my second term of office as a presidium member, I do 
not know. ! can however see some signs of this role. The 
Academy’s scientific secretary participates as an advisor 
to ministerial-level government meetings. This makes it 
possible for him to maintain contact with the highest 
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government authorities and provide them with certain 
information about PAN and science and vice versa. He 
is one of the persons who receives the government's 
demands on PAN and science. 


Ever since PAN has been in existence, I have not seen 
any sign of its influence over the planning and contro! of 
scientific growth in Poland. 


[Prof Mossakowski] I do not agree with the latter state- 
ment by Prof Werle. All centrally-managed research 
programs and their precursors have been, regardless of 
whatever their institutional affiliation, evaluated by the 
appropriate inter-ministry commissions that are the 
joint organ of the PAN scientific secretary and the 
National Education Minister. A series of programs have 
emerged at the initiative of the inter-ministerial commis- 
sions or at the inspiration of the PAN committees. 
Examples of this are the role played by the Biophysics 
and Biochemistry Committee and the bodies set up by 
the Biological Sciences Division in its formation of 
policy on biotechnology as well as the role of the inter- 
ministry commission on biological sciences in the cre- 
ation of a program on food and nutrition and bacteriol- 
ogy. it is also worth pointing out the unusually high 
percentage of functions coordinated by research and 
development programs. 


[Question] Although they are composed of a high class of 
experts, the PAN scientific committees do not have the 
proper financing for preferences in various areas of 
research. The lack of any real Academy influence over 
scientific policy in the area of basic research means that 
the universities are becoming more and more indepen- 
dent of PAN. 


{Prof Ney] At one time, the committees had fairly 
considerable sums of money to support research. The 
committee activity diminished once here was adopted a 
new system under which nearly 100 percent of the 
financial resources went to centrally-controlled research. 


[Prof Gajewski] The committees never had enough 
money anyway. 


[Prof Ney] It was not so bad in geology. The Geological 
Sciences Committee had many themes and could finance 
the work done by mixed groups and universities. This led 
to better communication between specific departments 
of science. The departure from this model and the ceding 
of nearly all funds to centrally-managed research has 
been universally criticized. Without their own financial 
resources, the committees tried to fulfill an advisory 
function but that too diminished in time. 


[Prof Mossakowski] The Academy has several ways of 
influencing scientific policy. One of these is through the 
centrally-managed programs. At the present time, there 
are unquestionably too many of these. From the start, I 
was opposed to forcing into central research programs 
the sort of problems normally studied by, for example, 
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literary historians. There are however areas in which the 
system has worked and shown good results. The Medical 
Sciences Division that I represent has three centrally- 
managed programs the immunological, neurobiological 
and pharmacological-endocrinological programs. They 
have attracted specialists from these various fields and 
have become a means by which the Academy can influ- 
ence the universities and the ministeria! institutions. 


We regard the PAN committees as representatives of a 
broad scientific community. However, what we want is 
for the scientific community to share our convictions. 
For that reason, we must duly create committees and 
give them not only money but power. In sum, any 
increase in the activity of committees will be determined 
by two factors: the choice of the right members and the 
proper means for influencing the establishment of scien- 
tific policy. 


{Prof Ney] The situation in the individual committees is 
not always the same. In Division VII, our research 
program for this 5-year period was formulated in its 
entirety by the committees in conjunction with institu- 
tions. They also gave the initiative for research programs 
in higher education. Some of the drafts for programs in 
the geological sciences were negatively evaluated by the 
committees and had to be corrected. 


[Prof Mossakowski] The committee authorities should 
be elected. In the represented [illegible word] our divi- 
sion before the committees were formed, I sent several 
thousand letters to all professors of medicine with a 
request to make their own nominations. The next group 
of letters was sent to separate universities and institu- 
tions. The plenum session of the division has elected a 
5-member group which is its own electoral commission. 
It has received a list of several hundred names from me 
and after this is examined, it will make its own recom- 
mendations at the division plenum mecting. In secret 
balloting, the plenum wil' elect the new members. Mean- 
while, as the division’s scientific secretary, I will receive 
its approval to co-opt 5-6 other persons if necessary. 


{Prof Werle] This is not democracy for democracy’s sake 
but functional democracy guaranteeing better results. It 
seems to me that at its first meeting, the committee 
should elect a chairman and vice-chairman. They will 
then choose their own secretary or executive organ. 


Introducing the respective limits on numbers, we can 
protect ourselves against the preponderance in advan- 
tage of certain establishments or disciplines. For exam- 
ple, we know quite well in which scientific establish- 
ments or university departments things are set up in such 
a way that no one worthwhile sits on the committee. 
Adapting to the given limit on numbers, either the 
Scientific Council or the Division Council should be able 
to elect its Own representatives by secret balloting. 
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[Question] It is hard to judge whether the different 
divisions and committees can sufficiently program the 
growth of basic research. Since the Science and Techno- 
logical Progress Committee was created for more effec- 
tive control of applied research, then would the creation 
of a new and separate institution such as the Basic 
Research Council better serve to improve basic research 


policy? 


[Prof Gajewski] The Basic Research Council can func- 
tion as part of the Academy without being formally 
subordinate to it. It should also not be a central bureau 
but a body made up of the best Academy members and 
most outstanding experts. It would allot funds for spe- 
cific branches of science such as the humanities, physics. 
chemistry, higher education and ministerial institutions. 
PAN divisions and committees would more specifically 
allot other funds. The committees must also rise to this 
obligation and learn to give preference to areas of 
research that are more important than others. it would 
be advisabie then to drop the objective financing of 
research. 


[Prof Werle] I think that our financing system lacks 
something that the Americans have and that is founda- 
tions to inspire and support competitive rese7rch. Every 
group of scientists with some interesting research theme 
can then announce what it needs in terms of funds, 
equipment and personnel. Then an expert council sends 
specific projects in for assessment by independent and 
anonymous editors. They evaluate whether the projects 
will be beneficial and allot funds for them. On the basis 
of these opinions, the council then decides how much 
money to give whom. 


If the Basic Research Council acted in this manner, that 
would be very good for our country. The Council should 
not function as part of any establishment including PAN 
itself. 


[Question] Polish science needs mechanisms that will 
allow it to quickly react to and support emerging initia- 
tives. Promising directions can be determined by experts 
rather than by bureaucrats. If the Basic Research Council 
is not established, a similar role could still b played by 
the scientific committees which possess a proper pool of 
resources (grants) to stimulate research in select themes. 


[Prof Gajewski] In my opinion, there should be three 
ways in which grants are awarded and they are for a 
given institute for a specific research subject, to the 
individual researcher and for interdisciplinary research 
conducted by several institutions. 


{Prof Czartoryski] What will be the situation of scientists 
who lose their grants? People working under contract 
will not have full-time jobs and our work laws do not 
address this problem. The Academy presently has the 
same sort of pay system as industry. 
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[Question] As stated by many scientific groups, the need 
to renounce bureaucratic centralism for greater democ- 
racy applies not only to the committees but to PAN as a 
whole. The greatest amount of criticism has been 
aroused by the present method of appointing scientific 
secretaries, Scientific Councils and institute directors. 


[Prof Gajewski] Everyone is in favor of having PAN’s 
scientific secretaries freely elected. However, this must 
be reconciled with the principle ‘nat PAN is also a 
government office and it must also be decided whether it 
is to be responsible to the Council of Ministers, Council 
of State or the Sejm. I think that the Academy’s Electoral 
Assembly should select 2-3 candidates, one of who: the 
state would name the PAN scientific secretary. 


In the case of the divisions, Prot Gieysztor’s plan pro- 
poses that the position of the secretaries be filled by 
chairmen elected by the division assemblies. It seems 
that we should stop naming the division secretary 
(chairman). 


[Prof Werle] The scientific secretary should be elected. 
There is just one hitch. If the secretary is a member not 
accepted by the highest state authorities, he may have 
trouble managing the Academy. There can therefore be 
two concepts. The authorities can present three candi- 
dates, one of whom is elected by the General Assembly 
or vice versa. 


At the present time, the real authority is exerted by the 
secretary. The chairman only leads the General Assem- 
bly and the Presidium. However, materials for the Pre- 
sidium are prepared by the secretary and his secretariat. 
These materials are often poorly prepared and lack 
essential information. We must make important deci- 
sions concerning, for example, the creation of an insti- 
tution to replace institution X or Y and we do not have 
the right information to do so. We therefore ask ques- 
tions that are too seldom answered. 


The chairman has often in the name of the Presidium 
asked the secretary to handle certain problems. Once, 
when I reminded the secretary about certain unresolved 
problems, he told me that the chairman has no right to 
order him to do anything since he is the secretary of 
neither the chairman nor the Presidium. Therefore, there 
exists in the Academy a harmful dichotomy of authority 
which often makes cooperation difficult. 


[Prof Gajewski] For two terms of office, | was a member 
of the PAN Presidium. As much as 75 percent of my 
time was wasted giving approval to decisions already 
made by the secretary. 


[Question] Members of the Scientific Councils of differ- 
ent PAN institutes have the same complaint. They feel 
they have no real influence over the director's scientific 
policy. At the same time, the Council has no influence 
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over who the director is because he is appointed. Once he 
gains his position, a director can choose council mem- 
bers as he pleases and dismiss people who have criticized 
him. 


[Prof Czartoryski] In my own division, the Humanities, 
I cannot share the optimistic view of the medical and 
geological sciences. We have many committees whose 
chairmen do not enjoy much prestige in their field. 
Furthermore, I think that one of the most important 
points of the new law will be to define the manner in 
which the Scientific Councils in the institutes are cre- 
ated. The election regulations should not be the same for 
all. Why is it that what works for geologists is supposed 
to work for philosophers? One cannot dictate that all 
committees have the same number of members. We, the 
representatives of the humanities, think that the Scien- 
tific Councils should include all independent scholars 
including doctors habilitatus and directors. At the 
present time, some famous professors are not members 
because they were never nominated. 


[Question] Tie advancement of young scholars should 
be decided by the most competent independent scholars. 
If none are in the council, they are not in a position to 
evaluate the achievements of specific institute personnel. 


[Prof Czartoryski] This reflects not only in the correct 
assessment of young workers. In one institute, the award 
of a professor’s title was being reviewed and there were 
no specialists from this field of academics and the others 
were not familiar with the discipline. How could they 
have made a correct decision? 


[Prof Gajewski] The Scientific Council should not be 
composed solely of the institute’s employees. About 
30-40 percent of the votes should be reserved for people 
from outside of the given institute in order to protect it 
from any corruption. 


The present lack of opportunity to fill director's posts 
with the best candidates has caused a lot of harm. It has 
usually turned out to be the case that there is a choice of 
only 2-3 candidates for director and that these are 
generally older and less active persons. Within the Acad- 
emy, there has emerged a substantial sector of bureau- 
crats. The scientific secretary is a bureaucrat with min- 
isterial rank and the division secretaries correspond to 
vice-ministers. The lowest level is occupied by institute 
directors. We must make a clean break with this pattern. 
It would be best to have plenum meetings of the divi- 
sions select the institute directors from among 2-3 can- 
didates nominated by the Scientific Council. In this way, 
we could finally appoint worthwhile and experienced 
directors able tu make changes. 'f we are again going to 
have directors imposed upon us for reasons other than 
their scientific or academic ability, then the future the 
different institutes looks none tco good. 
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[Prof Mossakewski] I am convinced that the Scientific 
Councils should become a valuable link betw: n the 
association of the Academy and its research center. For 
that reason, I also think that the council membership 
should also be decided by a plenum session of the 
division. The councils should include not only the best, 
most creative and most active professors and docents but 
also outstanding independent scholars brought in for the 
same reasons stated by Prof Gajewski. The participation 
in the Scientific Council of scholars from various 
research establishments will create a unique opportunity 
to turn it into the most authoritative body in certain 
fields of science. Participation in the work of the Scien- 
tific Council of all independent scholars employed at an 
establishment and an entire series of institutes would 
lead to hypertrophy of the council and make it impossi- 
ble for it to function effectively. Furthermore, the Coun- 
cil is also joined by AN members on the basis of their 
charter rights and specializations. Of course, proposals 
for participation by the employees of the same institute 
in its Scientific Council (were their number to be lim- 
tied) should come froin the employees themselves but 
the final decision should be made by the division as an 
assembly of its members. The same also applies to the 
post of director. 


[Prof Werle] The best solution would be to announce 
competitions in which could participate candidates from 
outside the institute. Such competition would force 
candidates to present their own program on research, 
personnel, organization and investment. 


{Prof Werle [sic]] It has become necessary to make PAN 
more democratic. For example, the Academy of Sciences 
of the Soviet Union has fat more members and was and 
remains an institution more democratic than ours. 


[Prof Gajewski] Their scientific secretary always was 
elected rather than appointed. The highest position is 
still held by the chairman of the academy and he is who 
really runs it. 


[Prof Werle] The Soviet academy also cooperates closely 
with the universities as we have so far failed to do. In the 
Soviet academy’s institutions, university students often 
work on their magister’s theses and the university 
employees are doctors and doctoral candidates. As I 
learned from a 1987 report, in our system, only some 200 
students have done practice work in PAN institutes and 
more or less the same number did their thesis work 
under the supervision of PAN employees. Of that figure, 
only two actually did the work within PAN establish- 
ments. 


[Prof Czartoryski] We must also have more democracy 
at the lowest level of the Academy. In the present 
situation, a director and therefore an Academy member 
responsible for the quality of the scientific work done at 
his establishment, seems to the institute director more 
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like a supplicant than a member of the Academic Coun- 
cil. Employee problems such as wages and bonuses are 
also resolved by the directors since there have so far not 
been established any worker councils and few employees 
are trade union members. 


And one last problem. Many groups express a fear that 
the great discussion over the future form of the Academy 
will not bring any of the expected changes. 


[Prof Mossakowski] I think that the materials prepared 
by the four working groups should be discussed in the 
same form that they will be presented by the different 
commissions. This same idea was the leading motif of 
the work of one of the four working groups which I had 
the pleasure to chair. In its materials, a series of propos- 
als were presented in a varied manner demanding dis- 
cussion. 


[Prof Ney] As representatives of the Academy, we want 
to see the new law be accepted by the scientific commu- 
nity. We have finished the first stage. The materials 
prepared in the four working problems groups shou!d be 
made available to the various academic groups. Only 
when we receive their opinions should we begin to 
formulate the shape of the Academy, its functions, 
structure and organization. 
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Problems With Modernization of Nowa Huta 
Described 
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[Interview with Jan Kucharski, chairman of PRON 
(Patriotic Movement for National Rebirth) Krakow- 
Nowa Huta Borough Council and employee of the Blast 
Furnace Department at the Lenin Steelworks, by Danuta 
Frey: ““Nowa Huta—What Next?” 


[Text] 


[Question] For a couple of years now Nowa Huta has 
been a focus of unrest and conflict. The recent events 
also confirmed this. And yet, it was Nowa Huta that used 
to be, as it was put once, “the flagship project of 
socialism.” The influx of the working class was to 
revolutionize Krakow. However, reality has diverged 
from the premises on which Nowa Huta had been built. 


[Answer] The reasons surely vary and also include socio- 
logical factors. But perhaps this also is happening 
because, after a period when everyone used to speak of it, 
Nowa Huta has been forgotten? It used to be that the 
people working here were assured of both good working 
conditions and good living conditions—fairly good for 
those times, of course. Nowadays the Lenin Steelworks 
has become an obsolete plant, burdensome to employees 
and ecologically burdensome to the environment. Work- 
ing conditions at the sintering, coking, blast furnace, 
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refractories, steelmaking, and other departments, are so 
arduous that the workforce is decreasing and many 
workstations are not fully staffed. For example, stations 
which should be staffed with seven persons are staffed 
with four or even three each. Yet their technological 
praceses are such as to require the labor of seven 
persons. Thus, the workers are simply tired and they 
cannot endure this tiredness. Discontent is growing. 
That also is the background of the events that had 
unfolded at the Lenin Steelworks. 


[Question] It is said that wages were the immediate cause 
of the strike. But the high pay of steelworkers is a 
byword, which should prove that, at least compared with 
wages elsewhere, steelworkers are relatively well off in 
this respect. 


[Answer] The high pay of steelworkers is a myth origi- 
nating from the fact that some of them work overtime 
and on days off—very often not willingly but out of a 
feeling of duty, because otherwise certain technulogical 
processes would have to be halted. It is only these 
individuals that receive higher wages, ranging from 
60,000 to 80,000 zlotys monthly. But it is only they who 
can tell at what price this is happening, and at what cost. 
Otherwise, I’m afraid that the average wage at the Lenin 
Steelworks is lower than at other steel plants. 


[Question] So that was why the pay raises were granted? 


[Answer] Following talks with the trade union of the 
steelworks employees, the management of the steelworks 
reached an agreement for raising wages by an average of 
10,500 zlotys. As for the compensation payments [for 
price increases], they remained unchanged. It was found 
that a pay raise on this scale would be feasible given the 
financial possibilities of the steelworks. 


[Question] But the wage agreement was not enough and, 
as known, law enforcement forces had to enter the 
steelworks. Thus there also were other factors present, 
were not they? 


{Answer] Nowa Huta is still a place where politics is 
readily pursued. If we also consider the discontent with 
the working, living, and housing conditions, it is not 
difficult to exploit the mood there. I already mentioned 
that when Nowa Huta was being built the conditions, 
say, the housing conditions, were pretty good for those 
times. But nowadays two and even three generations are 
living together in the same dwellings. The number of 
complaints about housing received by the Nowa Huta 
PRON Borough Council is horrifying. Because what can 
one say about a situation in which three families inhabit 
an apartment consisting of one room and a kitchen? The 
new part of Nowa Huta located beyond Kocmyrzowska 
Street, with its population of 100,000, lacks an infra- 
structure. There are very few stores and no cinema, 
theatre, or house of culture, while schools operate on 
two- and three-shift basis. These also are serious reasons 
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for discontent, especially among young people, who view 
the reality most sharply and critically. Words and slo- 
gans alone, no matter how lofty, will not persuade them. 


[Question] And it is precisely among the young people 
that the discontent has been manifesting itself most 
strongly for years. Young workers predominated among 
the strikers in Nowa Huta, and this also happened at the 
Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk. The trend is quite clear: 
everything is again happening all over within the rising 
generation. And yet those who had recently taken part in 
the strikes were 10 to 12 years old in 1980 [when 
Solidarity appeared]. Thus history is repeating itself, 
though of course in a somewhat different version. The 
wheel has come full circle. 


[Answer] Because the causes have not been eliminated. 
In the first few postwar years we had been a devastated 
country and at the time reconstruction mattered most to 
the rising generation. We had believed that better times 
would come. Now the rising generation has lost hope for 
better times, for not only better living conditions but also 
better social conditions. The young see what is happen- 
ing around them, at the workplace, on the market, and as 
regards career prospects. It is the young that are most 
affected by the housing crisis. Young families are very 
keenly affected by the decline in rising standards, the 
price increases, and the market shortages. It is they, too, 
who are the least patient and at the same time the most 
critical observers. They compare our country with others 
and draw their own conclusions. The propaganda meth- 
ods applied do not move them, since they are not backed 
by concrete effects. The growing mood of frustration is 
causing discontent, discouragement, and often hostility. 
Anything can thus provide an occasion for their public 
demonstrations. Unless we base the economy on sound 
economic laws and restore normal social relations as 
well, and unless youth believes in it, the crises will recur. 
Unless we win youth over, we forfeit all. 


[Question] These crises, including the most recent one, 
and the existing social tensions as well as the peril of an 
outbreak in a more acute form—does not all this place in 
question the role of the PRON in situations of this kind? 


[Answer] Yes, of course, and not only in Nowa Huta at 
that. The strike which lasted several days at the Lenin 
Steelworks was deemed illegal, so that no official nego- 
tiations could be undertaken. But perhaps in situations 
of this kind it is just the PRON that should conduct such 
negotiations, should not it? After all, PRON activists 
include many authoritative individuals who of a cer- 
tainty could accept the role of mediators in various kinds 
of conflicts. 


[Question] And yet, the recent events pose a broader 
problem, too, to the PRON: what should actually be the 
role of this movement, whose purposes include creating 
a platform for national reconciliation, at a time when the 
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social crisis is growing or already exists? In what situa- 
tions should this movement play a part? And what perils 
would arise if it were to stand aloof, perils to the PRON 
itself as well? 


[Answer] But why is the PRON proceeding on this road, 
which is open, without exploring other roads? Why is it 
that we observe mistrust toward the PRON, here in 
Krakow, for example, although more than once we have 
given proof of our great concern about what is happening 
in Nowa Huta—although indeed we often were in dis- 
agreement with the methods? 


[Question] What can be expected in Nowa Huta at 
present? Will the local mood become calm or will it after 
a while become more tense and even vent itself publicly? 


[Answer] I hope this won't happen. Nowa Huta needs 
urgently frank talks about the problems of the Combine, 
the workforce, and the city—about the opportunities and 
possibilities. 


{Q: ’ The latter are, it seems, unclear and rather 
unspe...... Some peopie are even going to the extreme of 
declaring that the steelworks should be shut down, as is 
being done with many steel plants the world over. It is 
being said that the priorities binding during the second 
stage of the reform should be different: it is time to break 
with the primacy of heavy industry and to reallocate 
investment resources, channel them into consumer indus- 
tries, electronics, etc. At any rate, this is clearly the 
direction the world is pursuing, whereas we in this country 
still subsidize costly and inefficient steel industry. 


[Answer] But must it indeed be so? And should it remain 
so? After all, there is a plan for modernizing the steel- 
works that would serve not only to improve working 
conditions but also to reduce the ecological effects. 
However, the decisions taken at a field session of the 
government concerning the modernization are thought 
by the workforce to be implemented too slowly, so that 
the assumptions of the second stage of the reform are 
hardly feasible under our present circumstances—at 
least insofar as they refer to increasing wages in return 
for higher labor productivity and output. Given the 
present technology, this is not feasible. But then, too, the 
implementation of the program for modernizing the 
Lenin Steelworks is not up to the Combine and its 
management alone. Suffice it to say that, e.g.. industrial 
construction enterprises, which also operate under the 
reform, are not eager for this kind of work. The modern- 
ization of steelmaking facilities is hardly an easy or 
pleasant task. Moreover, foreign exchange for acquiring 
equipment from Payments Area 2 [capitalist countries] 
is scarce. 
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[Question] So then, what next? 


[Answer] The PRON Borough Council is currently draft- 
ing a kind of “Report on the Status of Nowa Huta.” We 
desire to point out all the social, economic, and political 
factors, both objective and subjective, that influence the 
public mood and attitudes as well as the decisions of the 
authorities. And we would like that report of ours to 
become a foundation for a broader dialogue with the 
public of Nowa Huta and represent a tentative answer to 
the question: What next, Nowa Huta?* 


[Question] Thank you for the interview. 
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CBOS Polls Show Little Preparation for Elections 
Among Populace 
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[Article by Witold Juchniewicz: “The CBOS on the 
Electoral Campaign’’] 


[Text] Day after day, interest in the elections is growing. 
CBOS [Public Opinion Survey Center] polls confirm our 
editorial observations based on letters and telephone 
calls. In the polls conducted last May, 29 percent of the 
respondents stated that they were familiar with the 
candidates for councilmen, whereas current polls show 
that 45 percent of the respondents are familiar with these 
candidates. 


Of a certainty, a factor in the near-doubling of the 
percentage of voters who will make a conscious choice 
based on their knowledge of candidates was the propa- 
ganda campaign conducted by the mass media, although 
it must also be admitted that not everyone thinks that 
this campaign was well conducted. Unfortunately, the 
polls also indicate that the readiness of the society for 
active participation in the electoral campaign was only 
partially utilized. In March, 27 percent of respondents 
had been certain of participating in pre-election meet- 
ings and 20 percent did not preclude it, but in reality not 
all the pre-election meetings elicited the interest corre- 
sponding to these data. The failure to utilize the oppor- 
tunity to get to know the candidates and their programs 
will result in some of the voters voting intuitively or 
fortuitously. 


According to the CBOS, both the electoral campaign and 
the election rules themselves will not, as indicated by 
findings of earlier polls, meet fully the social expecta- 
tions. Similarly, the selection of candidates for council- 
men is eliciting major doubts among the electorate. To 
be sure, the dominant appraisal is that for the most part 
the candidates are suitable (52.3 percent of the voters 
familiar with candidates), but there is also a sizable 
group of respondents (33.5 percent) who feel that too few 
of the candidates enjoy the trust of the society. These 
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opinions are, | believe, due to the large number of young 
candidates, persons who are not yet widely known 
through their social activism. 


Last, let us cite the opinions of respondents on the 
expected participation of the public in the elections. 
Every second respondent (48.8 percent) answered that he 
does not expect that participation to be higher than 50 
percent; every fifth respondent (21.5 percent) thought 
that voter attendance will be 51-60 percent; and every 
sixth, 61-70 percent. Voter attendance greater than 70 
percent is expected by 12.7 percent of respondents. 
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New Commercial Gasoline Stations, Oil Imports, 
Allocations 
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[Article by Jerzy Baczynski: “Pouring From an Empty 
Bucket} 


[Text] After several months of indecision and discus- 
sion on | July an important economic experiment 
began in Poland. During the experiment every owner 
of a private automobile will be able, theoretically, to 
drive up to a gasoline station, fill his tank, pay for it, 
and drive off. 


Like every innovative solution, this one carries a great 
deal of risk. Thus, at the Ministry of Industry, where this 
proposal was developed, they say that it is a survey. The 
survey should show, primarily, whether drivers have 
matured to freedom, whether they are capable of exer- 
cising it responsibly and will not expose the System of 
General Rationing to danger. 


Just in case, a double barrier has been crected between 
the driver and the pump. First is the economic barrier: 
the price of 260 and 300 zloty per liter is several times 
higher in proportion to the average wage than in coun- 
tries with complete freedom of purchase. (In the FRG 
the average wage will buy 2,500 liters of gasoline, in 
Poland 150 liters at commercial prices.) Second is the 
number of stations that will conduct the survey. There 
are 64 of them in Poland; in principle, one per voivod- 
ship and one additional one in larger agglomerations. It 
is anticipated that, in order to participate in the survey, 
an individual will have to sit in line anywhere from 
several to a dozen or so hours. Thus, in order to take 
advantage of unlimited sales, it will be necessary to have 
a fair amount of time and money or be quite desperate. 
Nevertheless, a market element has appeared in the 
system of centralized distribution. 


Four years ago, after one in the series of gasoline crises, 
POLITYKA made a survey of drivers. We asked whether 
they are for retaining the current form of rationed sales, 
for introducing a combined system (rationing and com- 
mercial sales), or for a return to unlimited sales with 
significant price increases. The vast majority (57 out of a 
100) were for the second choice, or introducing commer- 
cial gasoline. We wrote our piece, and the matter came to 
an end. 
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Only near the end of last year did the government 
announce that it was considering the problem of direct- 
ing a portion of the gasoline resources to unlimited sales. 
It was generally anticipated that such sales would begin 
during the second quarter. Unfortunately, it turned out 
that the regulations drawn up earlier, which did not 
permit sales outside of the rationing system and prohib- 
ited setting two price levels for goods sold for official 
prices, stood in the way. It was necessary to wait for a 
Sejm decision, which only recently gave the Council of 
Ministers the right to set the list of goods sold for official 
prices. The law ceased to defend itself with imaginary 
virtues. 


The introduction of commercial sales of gasoline is only 
a legalization of existing practice. Ever since we have had 
rationing of gasoline, it has always been possible to 
purchase gasoline on the sly, for black-market prices. In 
spite of heroic efforts by the authorities, it has been 
impossible to seal the system hermetically. The huge 
profits from sales of “conserved” fuel went exclusively to 
the agents and employees of the Petroleum Products 
Center, while the state doggedly held to one official 
price. Now the state budget will benefit from the unlim- 
ited sales which are to replace the illegal black market. 
This is the heart of this operation. For the average person 
it changes nothing; other than the fact that he will be able 
officially to purchase gasoline at a price which he paid 
unofficially until now. Obviously, as a result access to 
unlimited sales will increase (until now access to a source 
was decisive), but I do not think that unlimited sales will 
exceed black-market ones. Finally, until now, whoever 
needed gasoline and was ready to pay for it as much as 
was asked, did not have to park his car. While earlier 
access to gasoline was limited by personal relations, now 
it is limited by the small number of designated stations. 


I think that the difference is more qualitative than 
quantitative. 


About | 70,000 tones of ethylene, or 8 to 9 percent of the 
annual planned sales, have been earmarked for sales 
outside of the rationing system. How was this figure 
selected? Chiefly by pouring out of an empty bucket. 
During the last year we were able to increase crude oil 
imports (only for convertible currency) by about 800,000 
(to 15.1 million tons in all, of which 85 percent is from 
the USSR). Nevertheless, supplies of gasoline for the 
market will only be 40,000 to 50,000 tons greater. 
Meanwhile, there will be another 250,000 or so new 
vehicles with gasoline engines. In 1980, there were 2.3 
million private automobiles and 1.5 million tons of 
gasoline. If now we have about 4.3 million cars, then how 
much gasoline should there be in order to maintain the 
level of supply of eight years ago? It is not difficult to 
calculate that, at the least, 2.8 million tons; however, we 
have 1.9 million tons. This illustrates the shortages. 
Thus, gasoline for unlimited sales must be saved from 
within these supplies. 


As you know, in the second half of the year rations of 
gasoline will be limited by 30 percent for so-called 
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additional authorizations (covering, by definition, pro- 
fessional groups that use their cars for work). Until now 
9 percent of the entire supply of gasoline was earmarked 
for additional authorizations. Thus, doctors, veterinari- 
ans, mail carriers, and whoever else, if they want to drive 
as they have heretofore, will have to make up for the loss 
of rationed fuel by paying 300 zloty a liter for it. What 
the social costs of the maneuver might be are easy to 
foresee. In no case should the reduction of the number of 
so-called additional ration cards be automatic, everyone 
by 30 percent. I prefer, for example, that the representa- 
tives of the central administration drive less frequently 
out into the provinces than doctors say. 


The next method for accumulating commercial! gasoline 
is to reduce the rations for taxi drivers from 400 to 360 
liters a month and to abandon additional summer 
rations. Some savings can also be had by reducing the 
gasoline consumption of units of the socialized econo- 
mies (for example, by the so-called Agricultural Circles’ 
Cooperatives), although in my opinion, we should first 
thoroughly examine the use by and gasoline standards 
for official cars. Perhaps we will be able to increase 
gasoline imports above the levels in the annual plan. In 
general, however, we are dealing with a transfer of 
gasoline within the existing, meager resources. 


It is here that we should seek the reasons for limiting the 
unlimited sales only to designated stations which is the 
most criticized point. First, we should expect that buying 
commercial gasoline will be unbelievably burdensome 
(going to the designated station, frequently only one in a 
voivodship, and then, probably many hours of waiting). 
Such a way of selling the gasoline will not dampen in the 
least the prosperity of the black market. The employees 
of the Petroleum Products Center will still have their 
ways of collecting gasoline surpluses, whose price will 
now surely exceed the 300 zloty level. (During the last 
few days of June, the price jumped to 350 zloty.) Many 
drivers with a choice between several hours of waiting 
and 300 zloty a liter or the old relationship with the agent 
(for 350 or 400 zloty) will chose the latter. A prerequisite 
for stabilizing or even reducing the price for unlimited 
gasoline would be broadening the commercial sales net- 
work. The central distributor, however, is cautious. 
There will be 64 stations, and even if they dispense 
gasoline non-stop, they should not pump more than the 
170,000 tons. If we introduced unlimited sales at all 
stations, there is a chance that here and there gasoline 
would dry up, which could cause panic and cause the 
whole system of non-rationed sales to break down. 


The Ministry cf Industry and the Petroleum Products 
Center, however, hope that the demand for gasoline for 
300 zloty will not be as great as it now looks. It is hard to 
say what will happen, for no research has ever been done. 
(Thus, the survey quality of the undertaking.) If it turns 
out that after the first wave at the stations (vacation 
season is upon us), purchases of commercial gasoline 
stabilize, then after drawing up the appropriate balances, 
this form of sales may be expanded. The first evaluation 
will be made near the end of September. 
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For now, it is impossible to discontinue rationing. In 
order to met the market needs, we would have to have 
about | million tons (or 30 percent) more gasoline. 
Considering that about 22 percent out of every ton of oil 
becomes gasoline (such is refining technology), we would 
need to increase crude oil imports by 4 to 5 million tons, 
exclusively for convertible currency (several hundred 
million dollars annually). No illusions, please. 


Obviously, one can imagine discontinuing rationing by 
introducing market stabilizing prices, although no one 
knows what that price is. The commercial sales mecha- 
nism will make it easier to judge at what price supply and 
demand would meet. If it is above 300 zloty, then, in 
order to reduce inflation and protect the budgets of the 
unfortunate owners of cars, it is better to retain the right 
to purchase cheaper rationed gasoline. If, however, a 
stable commercial price started to fall toward 200 zloty a 
liter (the ministry has announced that the commercial 
prices will be variable), then by gradually expanding 
unlimited sales we could achieve fully commercial sales, 
a normal market, with expensive gasoline but without 
rationing. 


I do not like the siphoning formula of the commercial 
sales being introduced. (We take a portion of the small 
ration and sell it for two and a half times the current 
price.) I, however, am aware of the positive side: first, 
individuals will be able, in cases of necessity, legally to 
buy some gasoline, which should not be scoffed at. 
Second, this is a survey of our market, the first since the 
introduction of rationing. In a few months we will 
undoubtedly know better what are the chances of com- 
pletely discontinuing rationed gasoline sales. It is impor- 
tant that something is beginning to happen, for so far the 
whole effort of the central distributor has gone exclu- 
sively toward improving the system of rationing. 


Obviously, this survey is very expensive. We should 
count on the price of 300 zloty a liter figuring in the 
calculations of thousands of producers (especially in the 
private sector and in agriculture), on the quality and 
availability of many things helped by the current addi- 
tional rations of gasoline, on the speculative incomes of 
agents and employees of the Petroleum Products Center 
increasing, On us as a collectivity losing millions of hours 
in lines at designated gasoline stations, etc. But we had to 
take this step sometime. 


In the fall we will see whether the central distributor will 
take the next step in the direction of ending rationing or 
whether it withdraws to its previous position, or decides 
to stay astride the official and commercial prices. In all, 
this experiment is interesting: having two-thirds of what 
we need, can we give everyone as much as he wants and 
how much must we charge to prevent him from buying 
too much? 
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Interviews Discuss Village ‘Modernization,’ 
Architecture 

27000104 Bucharest FLACARA in Romanian 
24 Jun 88 pp 12-13 


{Article by Cici lordache-Adam: “The Peasant Home— 
Between Tradition and Innovation”] 


[Text] The Romanian village is at an historic juncture, 
one that is unique and marked by the social act of 
systematization. This act did not just happen; it is a 
logical consequence of the socialist transformation of 
society, of the process of development. Now is one of 
those moments of a dialectical threshold, of a leap to a 
new qualitative level. Agriculture is being industrialized, 
living conditions urbanized and a new way of life is 
constructed. In this context, critical questions are raised 
which demand rapid, well-founded and logical answers, 
realistic solutions, as regards the peasant home. How is it 
to be? How is it to look, so that it can take on new 
functions but still retain its traditional economic, archi- 
tectural and spiritual value? The Romanian village was, 
is and will remain an historic, ethnic, social, philosoph- 
ical and moral place. Frequently the party’s secretary 
general has called upon architects and modernizers to 
maintain and fundamentally and creatively add to the 
value of the unique elements of each region and locality 
during the many efforts in renovating the cities and 
towns of our country. Funds have been allocated for 
research in this area. And do not forget, after 3 years of 
in-depth study, the Bucharest Village Museum (could 
there be a more fitting place?) hosted a scientific gather- 
ing where a number of conclusions, opinions and solu- 
tions were presented conce:.\ing, “Enhancement, Sys- 
tematization and Modernization in the New Village 
Architecture—In Drafting the Plan for Rural Locales.” 
The gathering was part of the national festival, “The 
Song of Romania.” 


Below we will summarize several of these studies as a 
point of departure for future activities we expect from 
various specialists: 


“A Critical Analysis of the Achievements of Architecture 
to Date’ —observations of architect Dr Gheorghe Polizu, 
director general of the Central Institute for Research, 
Design, and Guidance in Construction 


“A simple and instructive observation can be easily 
made concerning the postwar period: There was a tre- 
mendous amount of construction for all sorts of indus- 
trial, civil and engineering programs. These were built 
according to Romanian plans developed by Romanian 
architects and engineers and using materials produced in 
Romania. We built homes, schools, hospitals, culture 
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and commerce centers, sporting facilities, and indus- 
try—industry especially, high capacity and high technol- 
ogy industry. Added to this were roads, railroads, canals, 
the metro, and nuclear power plants. There was and is a 
process of systematization of localities; there are studies 
for regional systematization and details for local system- 
alization; there are researchers, draftsmen and construc- 
tion workers totally engaged in the full development of 
the country by ensuring adequate construction for work, 
recreation and travel. In the future, they will construct 
many more thousands of apartments and many more 
new homes in rural areas as well as increasing the 
functional life of other buildings (for school, cultural 
activities, Commerce, sports, tourism, recreation etc.). A 
new concept regarding standardization and industrial- 
ization is necessary given the imperative of economic 
efficiency—yet it is one that does not threaten; quite the 
contrary, it pursues an overall efficiency in living condi- 
tions (by improving comfort, increasing living space and 
raising the level of utility of living quarters). Easy living 
forms must be adopted; open and airy, they should have 
a variety of ways to be assembled, they should be 
composed of varied and flexible sections with easily 
modified room dividers. Our institute has begun studies 
and projects for dwellings having a regional character, 
which require an understanding of traditional housing 
Styles to be successful. This means a return to the original 
in order to recover those valuable qualities which were 
lost or blurred as a natural result of the need, above all, 
to satisfy very high volume demand. 


“Thus a critical analysis of the achievements to date is 
necessary to ease the way for understanding in the 
creation of an architecture that is more in harmony with 
our Own country’s natural, economic and social frame- 
work.” 


“4 Permanent Dialogue With the Environment’ —obser- 
vations of architect Cezar Niculiu 


“The volumetric aspects of traditional Romanian archi- 
tecture are characterized by a full dialogue with its 
surroundings. The lower register, massive and robust, 
creates the illusion that it came about through some 
orogenetic phenomenon; the central register with its 
opening to the outdoors, includes the environment in the 
volume of the building; while the upper register, that of 
the roof, is fluid and brings to the structure, plasticity 
and dynamism. The alternating of closed spaces with 
semi-open ones, the major principle in composition and 
the characteristic and definitive element of traditional 
Romanian architecture, is encountered again in the 
composition of all village households. (The closed areas 
are living rooms and some storage rooms, sometimes the 
summer kitchen, stables and hen house. The semi-open 
spaces are the porches, sheds, and covered storage areas.) 
The planimetric aspects, from the point of view of 
certain functions at certain levels, present three distinct 
stages. The ancestral models—two story dwellings— 
have the bottom (ground) floor with storage rooms and 
the upper floor living quarters and the kitchen, with 
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porches and balconies. The models developed under the 
influence of market place architecture have some living 
areas brought downstairs, rooms with active functicns— 
the kitchen, the household workshop and sleeping quar- 
ters for older members of the family, etc. The porches, 
which in the ancestral model were only on the top floor, 
are also present on the ground floor, articulating the 
active spaces with the courtyard. 


“The models constructed under the influence of the 
romantic style architecture have living rooms in the attic 
area—attic rooms. These have porches at all three levels. 


“The evolution in stages of the planimetric typology of 
traditionai dwellings respected and maintained the spe- 
cific principles of organizing dwellings within the village 
surroundings (among which we should mention the most 
important}—priority emphasis to living quarters each 
accessible without going through another room, equal 
area for these rooms, (between 14 and 18 meters); the 
existence of a principal access for living quarters and a 
secondary access for service areas; the completion of the 
dwelling with semi-open spaces (porches and balconies); 
expanding the dwelling toward the outdoors, and the 
setting aside of a guest room (a clean room usually 
unheated in winter). 


“The traditional decorative register is comprised of the 
artistic shaping of construction elements (pillars, the 
parapets of porches and balconies, pediments, wood- 
work etc.) as well as ornamentation (stucco and applied 
polychromes). 


“The pecmanent dialogue between ancestral models and 
those with neoclassic, baroque or romantic influences is 
also within traditional architecture. The differentiations 
and unique features of the dialogue between the charac- 
teristic native elements of a region and European values 
in vogue at the time develop a specific characteristic for 
the region where there was this interaction. Because of 
this, there is no single, uniform characteristic for all of 
Romania; there are, instead, regional differences. 


“Regarding single family dwellings, from a repertoire 
Originally composed of three principal components 
(peasant home models, those of the old cities, and the 
homes of lords and boyars—palaces, castles and man- 
sions) there are also very old dwellings with a truly native 
character belonging to several distinct prototypes— 
north and south of the Carpathians. (When the dialogue 
among the three categories of models was broken, there 
were no longer prototypes but simply adaptations of 
models.) Most ef our country’s counties have simple 
adaptations. In the south, however, there are significant 
prototypes in Gor, Vilcea, Arges, Valea Prahove: and 
Valea Teleayen. In the northern Carpathians, the Sibiu 
model represents the predominant formative factor. 


“As a result, traditional Romanian architecture has an 
ambivalent character—on the one hand it is open, evo- 
lutronary, and receptive to innovation as the result of the 
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desire of the inhabitant or from external influences while 
on the other hand, it is true to the same set of values that 
define our national being. It maintains the authentic 
native characteristics from antiquity, demonstrating the 
longevity of our national ethnic identity. 


“This process of new architectural models appearing and 
establishing themselves continues today. Identifying this 
phenomenon in areas where it is actively underway, 
going beyond a simple noting of current models and 
seeking out formative trends, selecting and extracting the 
intrinsic value of models that correspond to our social 
condition are all essential elements in cataloging the 
types of construction. Toward this end, the Central 
Institute for Research, Design and Guidance in Con- 
struction has uadertaken wide-ranging studies of tradi- 
tional architecture in the most important ethnic and 
geographic regions of the country. After a selection of 
localities with basic architecture representative of all our 
counties, planimetric blueprints were drawn and photo- 
graphs were taken of over 2000 valuable buildings (vil- 
lage and city dwellings, shops, inns, cultural sites and 
examples of popular artistic techniques). Over 1500 
sociological questionnaires were completed to gather 
data on rural living habits. Over 30 county drafting 
Organizations were involved in this effort as weli as the 
lon Mincu Architectural Institute, the Nicolae Grigore- 
scu Institute of Plastic Arts, the Village and Popular Art 
Museum, the Sociology Laboratory of the Institute tor 
Typical Construction Design, The Sibiu Museum of 
Popular Technology, the Slobozia Ethnographic 
Museum and other institutes of this type. Technical 
direction and general coordination is the mission of the 
sector for housing and socio-cultural buildings in the 
Central Institute. The overall designer, the organization 
responsible for professional methodology and the orga- 
nizer responsible for the entire study is the Prahova 
Design Institute which, several years ago, carried out the 
first study in this program. That study dealt with old 
village and city architecture in Prahova, in Valea Praho- 
vei and Valea Teleajen. 


“The synthesis of the study contains tables, ethnographic 
maps (detailing the location of the prototype construc- 
tions, the planimetric and volumetric typology of the 
most representative of these objectives, and sketches 
illustrating ways to provide the desired architectural 
principles), principles of proportion, regulatory guide- 
lines, and the mechanism for protecting those valuable 
elements in the repertoire of our country’s architecture. 
The Bucharest Municipality Center for Information and 
Organization maintains a complex computerized pro- 
gram for data concerning the location of these buildings, 
the geoclimatic elements, the manner of organizing and 
maintaining these objectives, as well as planimetric, 
volumetric, structural and ornamental data on every 
building so that there can be rapid and efficient process- 
ing of this information. To allow a graphic presentation 
of the information, a system of vignettes was developed 
that suggest the principal models. This system was inte- 
grated into the computer memory. This permits a cyber- 
netic review of ethnographic maps and charts. The 
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synthesizing organizations have developed and continue 
to develop housing units for modernized rural locales, as 
well as for small and medium sized cities that contain 
few stories and reduced numbers of apartments. These 
are plans for housing units that are Romanian in char- 
acter, that always adhere to the need to maintain our 
national identity in the context of the changes underway 
brought on by contemporary realities.” 


‘Balance and Harmony’ —observations of architect lul- 
iana Ciotoiu of the Village and Popular Art Museum 


“The fundamental characteristics of popular architec- 
ture—functional, adequacy in scope and production 
requirements, balance and harmony in selecting propor- 
tions and ornamentation, expressiveness, integration 
into the surroundings, all give unity and yet at the same 
time personality to our peasant home. 


“Benefiting from a tradition so rich in content and form 
of expression, contemporary Romanian architecture has 
the advantage over others of an especially valuable and 
varied collection of documentary material, both still 
Standing in the country and in museums. An in-depth 
understanding of the unique character and of the tradi- 
tional process of creativity can only be achieved through 
proper and wide-ranging study. Thanks to a process set 
in motion by the Central Institute for Research, Design 
and Direction in Construction, we are carrying out a 
major study on the national level to determine our 
traditional unique characteristics and ways to conserve 
them as well as to creatively employ valuable general 
principles. The study, which involves a large and com- 
plex design team has engaged not only the more than 30 
specialty organizations in the country, but specialists 
from advanced education in architecture and plastic arts 
and an increasing number of ethnographic museums. 
The Village and Popular Art Museum was engaged very 
early on and is specialists have carried out field studies 
and prepared complete documentation for six counties. 
In addition to this material which illustrates the current 
Situation in the country, the museum has offered written 
and illustrated material from its collection for documen- 
tation and creative interpretation. The Romamian V1l- 
lage Museum, unique in the world, has demonstrated yet 
again its timeless value, vitality and utility as a treasure 
trove and laboratory of the national spirit.” 


“What Has Changed, and What Remains?’ —observations 
of architect Doroteia Cochect of the Central Institute of 
Research, Design, and General Direction in Construction 


“First of all, the status of the resident has changed. Most 
often, he 1s a worker at an enterprise in a neighboring 
city and, thus, a commuter. He may work at some 
economic unit in the town or he might be an employee at 
a State agricultural enterprise, at a machine and tractor 
station or at a peasant cooperative. Perhaps he works in 
commerce, food supply or in public health or education. 
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“Today's resident in rural settings is a producer, but also 
a consumer, part of his consumer food and products he 
buys directly from commercial entities. There is a defi- 
nite trend from a closed household management situa- 
tion to one that 1s open—the process 1s continually 
ongoing. The training of this resident has changed as 
well; the village dweller became and is becoming a 
specialist in a range of professions that was unknown 40 
years ago. Also changed 1s his level of culture—he has 
had 7, 8, 10 and often even 12 years of schooling. The 
scale of his efforts is different. He is the producer of a 
large volume of crops or he cares for tens, hundreds, 
thousands or even millions of animals and birds, using 
modern technology. 


“This entire set of modifications cannot but influence 
his living style, impact upon his demands for comfort. 
This assimilation of a new way of thinking and behavior 
is not happenstance. Instead it is part of a process of 
distillation passing through the filter of personality and 
one’s own view of life—a conception that springs from 
the eternal roots of national culture. 


“In context then, what has changed 1n the organization 
of contemporary housing? 


“First of ali, there are changes in the building materials 
and technology which have given a new expression to 
exterior and interior architecture. Next there are the 
functional demands. It has become necessary to assure a 
piace for family hygtene, specially outfitted and included 
inside the dwelling. (Now there are bathrooms.) There 
are spaces for new functions (a place to watch television), 
while other function areas have changed (they weave 
w.th a punch card machine and sew with an electric 
sewing machine). Other functions no longer require as 
much space. (Food is kept in refrigerators and freezers.) 
Stil other functions have disappeared as they have been 
taken over by service organizations (the repairing of 
clothes and durable items). 


“What then remains valid”? 


“The principles of organizing a home are still the same 2s 
is the relationship between interior and exterror spaces. 
The principles concerning the location of living quarters 
in light of neighbors and in north-south ornentation. The 
ideal of a direct connection with the outdoor environ- 
ment remains valid as weil. 


“The placement of a home on a single family lot of 
limited size requires a series ol modifications. These 
include the setting of the home with careful attention to 
space, avoiding any extension on to more property. It 
should be multi-storied to make use of the vertical space: 
the area that remains must be used for crops and raising 
birds and animals—this 1s a major demand of contem- 
porary life. The dwelling space must also address the 
prospect of coexisting in a building with a number of 
other families—which requires establishing relationships 
on vertical instead of on the traditional horizontal lines. 
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Setting up farming plots in these circumstances brings up 
issues Of their shared use by a number of families which 
requires cooperation and understanding. Yet another 
matter 1s the need to modify the relationship between the 
dwelling place and its garden plot with the locality. The 
development of localities requires, in addition to a 
proper density of inhabitants per hectare, greater effi- 
ciency in laying out streets, roads, buildings--elements 
without which it is impossible to accept the idea of 
modernization. 


“This modernization means an economic undertaking 
for which projections of the number of dwellings must 
take into account the evolution of the locality over ume. 
Beginning with the obvious requirement to limit the 
number of villages and communities and the areas to be 
built upon as required by party and state programing— 
and this does not just mean freeing more land for 
agriculture—those drafting the new plans, picking up 
from the work of those responsible for the systematiza- 
tion of localities, must establish and offer viable solu- 
tions for the particular circumstances of the buildings in 
question. They must resolve each case on its Own merits 
with concrete measures and efficiency given the expen- 
ditures for investment and use.” 


“Personalizing Local Identity’ —observations of architect 
Calin Hotnarescu of the Prahova Design Institute 


“Tue artistic expression of our villa architecture 
imphies to a large degree *e social prestige, 0 ° spiritual 
level, of those who are paying tor ut Ph s is ot a recent 
trend; it has an historic origin that is lost over the 
millennia. The most important rural architectural mod- 
els in Our country are generated in ethno-geographic 
zones which have a number ‘Nove dispersed 
throughout, wherein the social status oi those village 
members favored the construction of certain architec- 
tural types with artwork that had to express the spiritual 
prestige of those for whom this architecture was buiit. 
The structure of the volumetric composition on the 
horizontal register came from cosmogonic Components, 
which were subsumed in the act of construction as far 
back as the beginning of the neolithic penod. The 
construction of a building was, on the symbolic level, 
equivalent to the structuring of the universe as conceived 
of by the respective communities. This was accompanied 
by rituals in construction that were intended for 
increased efficiency in this structuring of the universe. 
The symbolic repertoire was completed by appeals to 
totemic elements, usually animal forms, which contrnb- 
uted to improving, on the spiritual level, the durability of 
the edifice and, implicitly, ensuring the health of the 
family living therein. Over the eons, the significance of 
this blurred, and the symbolic suggestion and expression 
was transferred to decorative arts, the emotion brought 
about initially by decoding the symbolic content evolved 
toward the esthetic experience of the architectural fact. 
Far trom being simply added on, traditional decoration 
iS directly involved in the expressive content, having 
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crystallized over a long period of refining and decanta- 
tion. Today the desire to decorate, as alive as ever, is 
satisfied in many cases with a shabby ornamental reper- 
toire, devoid of any artistic value and foreign to the 
traditional vocabulary of decoration. This state of affairs 
is, in large degree, due to the conscious programmed 
renunciation in modern architecture of decoration and 
the resultant loss of skills on the part of bricklayers, 
plastermen, joiners and woodworkers. Spontaneous 
attempts to bring back decoration through superficial 
and inadequate means have very often led to low quality 
imitations of artwork. Given this situation, a deliberate 
reevaluation of the traditional repertoire is desirable 
even, if at first, we must return directly to this repertoire. 
The new architecture of our times continues, and must 
continue, to invigorate itself with that valuable inherit- 
ance from the past in order to become the messenger to 
the future of that which is authentically Romanian. The 
designing of typical dwellings then must take into 
account the current phenomenon of typology in those 
areas where prototypical modeling is active today. It 
must identify the repertoire of current models, include 
their formative trends and select those models which 
correspond to the universal social option. It is clear that 
it would be inefficient to come up with a single model for 
the entire country which would not fit in with the 
network of models in the region where they were devel- 
oped. Doubtless, this model would be rejected by the 
intended beneficiaries. And if this were instituted none- 
theless, it would lead to a depersonalization of the 
models that exist and the loss of the local identity of our 
village architecture. 


“Taking into account what has been said here by the 
speakers, the activity undertaken by the Central Institute 
for Research, Design and Direction in Construction is 
aimed, in the end, at new models for individual and 
multi-family dwellings which can be successfully 
deployed across the country.” 


Our Viewpoint 


Now is the hour to move more rapidly from research to 
design, from theory to practice. In our villages many new 
homes are built annually—between the years 1977 and 
1985 more than 200,000 dwellings were built, 130,000 
single family homes and 70,000 collectives. For our 
specialists and workers, for our agro-industrialists, in the 
current 5-year plan another 20,000 dwellings are to be 
built with public funds. By the year 2000 we will com- 
plete, as our secretary general stated in his prepared 
remarks of 2 June, the modern organization of our 
agro-industrial city centers. Yet we note at least in 
certain civic centers within these areas, as well as in 
other small cities, in the urban renewal that has taken 
place over the past 15 years, the repetition of a phenom- 
enon encountered over and over again in the major 
urban areas. This is the proliferation of housing projects 
of an assembly line character, impersonal and unexpres- 
sive, and indifferent to the region where they are located. 
Apartment blocs with flat roofs, with no local identity to 
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confer personality; we have seen them at Cazanesti and 
Balaciu (in lalomita), at Sascut (Bacau) and lanca 
(Braila). More recently, we have seen carbon copy four or 
five story apartment buildings with the same framework 
repeated over and over again in numerous urban and 
communal centers. We have seen these at Gaiesti and 
Topoloveni (Dimbovita and Arges), and even more 
recently at Sascut, Racatau (Bacau) and Ianca (Braila). 
And they have begun to spring up even at Sulina in the 
Delta. They are not ugly, but they do not have anything 
designed to given them local character and to help them 
maintain identity with historic settings. Pleading for 
local uniqueness is pleading for a national character to 
modern Romanian architecture, an integral part of our 
national identity. These are the things that inspire us; 
they have roots, as has been pointed out here, going back 
across the millennia in the lives and homes of our distant 
ancestors in the Carpathian-Danube-Pontic region. 


The discussions as interesting and full of specifics as they 
were at the scientific session at the Village Museum 
would have been more useful had they been noted and 
cataloged by the county decision-makers—had they been 
there. At least, the agro-industrial centers and communes 
where the blueprints for systematization are being 
drafted must be supervised more closely—now, before it 
is too late. Any error wil! be more difficult to correct. A 
home is built for 100 or even 500 years. We must do now 
what the future and history demand. 
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Colleagues Commemorate Editor's Work, Career 


Ivascu as ‘Discreet,’ ‘Tactful’ Editor 
27000102 Bucharest ROMANIA LITERARA 
in Romanian 30 Jun 88 p 10 


[Article by Nicolae Manolescu: “The Noble Passion”’} 


[Text] It has never been hard for me to keep count of the 
articles that I have written about G. Ivascu. This is the 
third one. In more than a quarter century, which is how 
long I was a regular contributor to the magazines that he 
ran, the number is—whatever may be said—small. How- 
ever, those who were close to him know that he did not 
allow himself to be discussed in his own magazines. He 
published many books at this time (including a “Istorie a 
Literaturii Romane” [History of Romanian Literature], 
whose chapters on medieval literature may merit a 
discussion that would put them in the proper light), but 
not one single review about them appeared in CON- 
TEMPORANUL or in ROMANIA LITERARA. The top 
two cultural magazines of the 6th-9th decades remained 
closed precisely to him, their managing editor. He hardly 
allowed his name to be mentioned. and usually in, so to 
speak, obiective contents, where the reference was 
required by the facts. So it is that the first time that | 
reviewed a book of his was a few months after his 
departure from CONTEMPORANUL, where I still had 
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a column, before following him to ROMANIA LITE- 
RARA. He did not like it; not what I wrote in the article, 
but the act of having written it. And he was not slow to 
rebuke me. I explained to him that I felt capable of 
separating the feelings that linked me to him as a man 
(the man of providence of my literary biography) from 
my opinions about his books. He changed the subject, 
but it was clear that he did not believe in an impartial 
judgment. Possibly he was right, and I did not repeat the 
gesture for many years, although I may have had count- 
less chances to do so and in any of the country’s 
magazines. I published a complimentary article 2 years 
ago, when he reached a “round age.” Not, of course, in 
ROMANIA LITERARA, but elsewhere. I tried to be 
unsentimental as possible and to view his activity with 
an impartial eye. According to what I was told, I suc- 
ceeded in moving him. Recently, when we met on the 
street, by change (we saw each other very rarely in the 
past few years) and it seemed to me that he looked well 
(he did, indeed, although he had gotten over a heat 
attack), | embraced him. “‘Without sentimentalism, my 
man,” he told me smiling, possibly even surprised by an 
act that had not occurred between us until then. 


This is, consequently, the third article that I have written 
about G. Ivascu and one that I, this time, would have like 
to never write. I would have liked him, living, to stop me. 
At the bottom of my heart, where the realities reach with 
difficulty and form convictions with great slowness, | 
still believe even now, as I write, that he, G. Ivascu, the 
managing editor of ROMANIA LITERARA, will reject 
my article for publications. 


Rarely does a person so discreet as G. Ivascu publish. In 
the nearly 30 years that I knew him (as a professor, as a 
member of the degree committee chaired by lorgu lor- 
dan, as a department head willing to fight to have me as 
an assistant, and, finally, as managing editor of the 
magazine in which I truly began my publishing activity), 
our relations were close and affectionate, but without the 
desire, on either side, to tell each other things that were 
strictly our own business. This common lack of an 
inclination to reveal personal matters probably caused 
me to always get along perfectly well with him. What 
linked us was more important than those small secrets 
that make a personal life. Despite the age difference 
(when we became acquainted, he was exactly as old as | 
am now), we were good friends. But our friendship was 
based primarily on mutual respect. Compelling me, in a 
way, right from the start, to devote myself to criticism, 
G. Ivascu never interfered afterwards in my decisions. If 
I were to say how many times he meddled with my 
articles in more than 26 years, which is how long I wrote 
a column in the magazines that he ran, | would run the 
risk of not being believed: never. Of course, I am 
referring not to minor changes of words, but to those of 
some significance. I can count, then, on my fingers the 
times that he asked me to write about a book (which I 
was avoiding) or to write in a certain way about an 
author. Requests that I usually refused, without his 
becoming angry. | am not idealizing this collaboration at 
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all, one of the longest in our literary history. I have 
enough witnesses in support of my idea. I just want to say 
that the very length of our collaboration was due to him 
for the most part: Only his tact prevented conflicts or 
rifts, for which, as is but natural, opportunities were not 
lacking. 


To G. Ivascu’s discretion and tact I must add, in an 
absolutely personal, rather emotional order, a trait that 
drew me to him especially in the 3 years after 1971, when 
I actually worked under his hand in the editorial office: 
the enthusiasm for whatever he did. That he was an 
enthusiastic journalist, I knew long ago, everybody knew 
it, but G. Ivascu has the trait of being enthused by 
absolutely everything that he did. He did not leave 
anything to chance. He was never superficial or hasty. 
He could hold back a page or a magazine for a detail that 
seemed to him to not work. He returned dozens of times 
to a word. He checked and rechecked whether it was 
correct. He was not only the managing editor of the 
magazines but also their editor and proofreader, the 
layout man and the clear head. What could be taken by 
all of us, in the heat of publishing an issue, as fretting was 
actually an expression of the enthusiasm put into his 
work. G. Ivascu had—I can honestly say—only a single 
and noble passion and this was the magazine that he was 
publishing. I often wondered what he would do when he 
was really on pension. How naive I was! G. Ivascu could 
not be a pensioner. He died correcting his galley of a note 
on page 23 of last week’s magazine about an interna- 
tional meeting on criticism from which he had just 
returned. It is the last thing that he did on the evening of 
21 June. I am inclined to believe that it could not be 
otherwise. For G. Ivascu the magazine was his very life. 
And on the respective evening, when he died, we can 
speak of fate. 


Ivascu as ‘Democratic Spirit’ 
27000102 Bucharest ROMANIA LITERARA 
in Romanian 30 Jun 88 p 10 


[Article by Eugen Simion: “With a Journalist's Prompt- 
ness, With a Professor’s Erudition”} 


[Text] “Anyone who has edited a literary journal knows 
how hard this work is in the intellectual aspect. There the 
bare spaces are not filled with clippings. The editor must 
be, in turn, the exponent of all literary genres. With a 
spirit receptive to innovation, with a deep knowledge of 
contemporary literature, with a clear style, easily 
adapted to the subject matter, with a journalist’s prompt- 
ness, with a professor's erudition (because he is a profes- 
sor), Mr Ivascu amazes you with the correctness with 
which he adapts to the most complex editorial problems. 
He knows everything and can respond to any intellectual 
task in a superior way and with an extraordinary mental 
resonance. Possibly Mr Ivascu will engage in literary 
criticism or in scholarship. If he does not engage in them, 
he will be a journalist in the superior sense, a creator of 
the word, an animator of ideas, a sort of Giuseppe 
Prezzolini of ours.” In 1939, G. Calinescu characterized 
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in that way his young collaborator, George ivascu, the 
junior editor of JURNALUL LITERAR. George Ivascu 
later engaged in literary criticism and scholarly histori- 
ography, but he stood out in our consciousness especially 
through his work as a journalist in the superior sense, a 
creator of the work, one of the best that our culture has 
had. 


One day, I will have to reread his books in order to see to 
what extent the devoted shield bearer also confirmed the 
other prophecies of his spiritual master. There is no 
doubt that he was a lucid and enthusiastic spirit of 
literature. I did not know him intimately, but I enjoyed 
his generosity and, inwardly, | sympathized with him 
and respected him for his competence and his power of 
intellectual self-sacrifice. I do not know if he was a great 
professor, but he had a gift or a knack—I do not know 
how to say it—that few professors have: He rapidly 
discovered the budding talent and helped it in the 
difficult time of making a debut. George Ivascu was what 
is called a democratic spirit, he acknowledged his oppo- 
nent’s opinion, and, as managing director magazine, he 
did not try to impose his own literary taste. He experi- 
enced much, his life is, indeed, a novel, and it is a great 
pity that he did not write his memoirs. I recall that, once, 
I suggested that idea to him, but he rejected it with a 
haste and an intransigence that surprised me, for one. 
Whence comes this desire to depart from one’s own 
destiny that I have also observed in other intellectuals? 
From the documents reproduced in “Confruntari Lite- 
rare” [Literary Confrontations], II (1986), | deduce that 
George Ivascu had tragic experiences and—an extraor- 
dinary thing—emerged from them I do not say happy, 
but unincorrigible in spirit and without that resentment 
that usually degenerates into blind and confused haired 
for one’s fellow creatures. The letter that he sent to G. 
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Calinescu on 29 August 1954, when he had just suc- 
ceeded in clarifying “‘the terribie and—for such a long 
time—inextricable complex of gloomy and obscure ele- 
ments whose victim I was,” represents a moral docu- 
ment. The one who signed those lines of contentment 
was 43 years old, had emerged from a long and trauma- 
tizing experience, but did not show despair and was 
ready to begin all over again. 


Which he did, too: He constructed (the term is, in his 
case, very fitting) a cultural magazine with a great 
authority in the era (CONTEMPORANUL) and then 
ran, for 17 years, another literary publication in which he 
gathered the intellectual forces from ail the generations. 
He had the strength to stay in the background and to put 
the magazine’s interests above personal interest, some- 
thing rare in a writer. I reread, on this occasion, his 
correspondence with G. Calinescu and observed some- 
thing that I have not often seen in the history of a literary 
friendship; a boundless devotion and a power of intel- 
lectual self-sacrifice that honors a young man. The young 
man himself engaged in literary criticism, and one article 
about Valery’s “Poetics” and another about Jarry’s 
“Theater” (both published in JURNALUL LITERAR in 
1939) show the subtlety of expression and the openness 
of spirit toward speculation and erudition. 


However, fate wanted George Ivascu to win fame in 
another direction of culture and to gain, in the postwar 
literary world, great authority as an architect of maga- 
zines and an animator of ideas. He remains in our 
memory as a loyal spirit, consistent in his choices, 
devoted to the values of literature, in short, a generous 
man, to whom the current generations of writers owe a 
great deal. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Honorary Names for NVA Units Examined 
23000116 Frankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK 
in German No 7, Jul 88 pp 420-421 


[First three paragraphs are editor’s introduction] 


[Text] In the article about the “NVA of the GDR in the 
11/86 edition, the “honorary names“ of various regi- 
ments in the ranks of the NVA and of *border troops of 
the GDR“ were listed, to the extent that they were 
known, as supplement and for better indentification. 


We received a number of letters from our readers who 
inquired about the system or individual names, or who 
gave us additional data. 


The following article deals with these questions, adds to 
data known thus far, and attempts to give an overview of 
the system. 


The bestowal of “*honorary names” is not a peculiarity of 
the GDR, but rather the imitation of a Soviet custom. 
This custom has also been adopted by the other non- 
Soviet Warsaw Pact states. Granting honorary names in 
the Soviet Union and in the other Warsaw Pact states is 
not confined to the so-called “armed elements,” i.e., 
actual strike forces and paramilitary organizations; fac- 
tories, institutes, colleges and schools also receive such 
honorary names. Multiple uses of the same name in 
various spheres, but also within each sphere, are not 
uncommon. 


While awarding honorary names in the civilian sphere— 
in addition to honoring the individual whose name it 
is—has the primary purpose of motivating the workers 
of that institution, it also serves in the military and 
paramilitary areas to obscure secret official names of 
regiments and to avoid revealing their location. This 
appplies not only to the actual NVA and the border 
troops, but also to garrisoned police squads, transport 
police, and “workers militia.”’ For the “armed elements” 
only the “honorary names” of respective regiments are 
given in open publications, all other military designa- 
tions or mention of their permanent headquarters, how- 
ever, are avoided. 


As far as rank order is concerned, initially only the term 
“Truppenteil,” indicating a regiment or independent 
batallion, or the term “Verband,” indicating a brigade or 
division, were used, while in recent years there is occa- 
sionally more concrete mention of a regiment or a 
brigade. 


Systematically, it must be noted that as a rule, honorary 
names are bestowed only on independent batallions, or 
regiments, brigades and—in rare exceptions—on divi- 
sions. This applies to military academies, training cen- 
ters and other military installations of these rank orders. 
Exceptions confirm the rule. Thus, not only does the 
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12th border training regiment in Rudolstadt bear the 
name of “Rudi Arnstadt,” but also a batallion and a 
company of that regiment. The captain of the border 
troops, Rudi Arnstadt, was shot in August 1962 during 
an incident at the inner-German border, and for that 
reason the company and the batallion to which he 
belonged also bear his name. 


The award of honorary names to companies must not be 
confused with giving the same name to military barracks, 
which often precedes the granting of the name to the 
regiment. The name of the barracks, in which the head- 
quarters and core units of a regiment are stationed, later 
often becomes (would become) the honorary name for 
the entire regiment. 


As far as the awarding procedure is concerned, the 
regiment must apply for the award of the “honorary 
name.” After the application has been checked and 
granted, the regiment must enter and win a competiion. 
Should it lose, it must reapply in order to reach its 
objective on the second or third try. 


The bestowal of honorary names on regiments and other 
military installations is celebrated at the beginning of 
March, on the occasion of the NVA’s “anniversary,” as 
well as at the beginning of October, the celebration of the 


founding of the GDR. 


As far as the bestowed names are concerned, four groups 
of “name patrons” can be differentiated: 


—The first and numerically largest group consists of the 
names of prominent original communists, fighters in the 
Spanish civil war and communist resistance fighters 
against Hitler. To them belong, among others, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, political commissar 
Hans Beimler who was killed in action outside of 
Madrid, and master spy Dr Richard Sorge. 


—The second group includes heroes of the Soviet Union 
and prominent personalities of other Warsaw Pact states 
such as Soja Kosmodemjanskaja, Nikolai Bersarin (first 
City Commandant of Berlin), Juri Gagarin, Georgi 
Dimitroff, Clement Gottwald and Ho Chi Minh. 


—The third group consists of revolutionary figures out 
of German history as well as fighters from wars of 
liberation against Napoleon which have been usurped 
from GDR history writings, as for example Florian 
Geyer, Thomas Muentzer, Ernst-Moritz Arndt and Fer- 
dinand von Schill. 


The fourth group consists of deceased NVA generals and 
admirals such as Rudolf Doeliing, Heinz Hoffmann, 
Ewald Munschke and Waldemar Verner. 
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A rough calculation shows that in branches of the NVA 
and in the “border troops of the GDR” there are 
approximately 250 independent units and installations 
which come under consideration as bearers of honorary 
names. 


By March 1988, approximately that many names had in 
fact been awarded. If the “circle of recipients” is not 
enlarged, or “double awards” are not given, as is the 
custom with decorations in the Warsaw Pact states 
following the Soviet model, there will be—unless there 
are new formations—few awards in the future. 


It is by no means possible in all cases to attribute 
“honorary names,” which have become known from 
GDR publications, to concrete regiments. But because 
the regiments appear at public functions under these 
names (if none has been bestowed, under the name of the 
commander). at least their permanent station can not be 
kept secret permanently. Thus, data supplied in the 
11/86 edition can now be supplemented. 


The following are units concealed behind honorary 
names: 


—‘Eugen Schoenhaar”-pipeline engineer batallion of 
the Ministry for National Defense, probably garrisoned 
at Prenzlau; 


On the military district (army) level, concealed behind 
{honorary names]: 


—‘Erwin Panndorf”-the 3rd engineer regiment of Mili- 
tary District III (Leipzig) garrisoned in Gera; 


—‘‘Horst Jonas’-the Sth signal regiment of Military 
District V (Neubrandenburg) garrisoned in Neubranden- 
burg, and 


—*“Georg Schwarz” and “Hermann Falke”-the 3rd and 
Sth antitank batallions of Military Districts II] and V. 


The antiaircraft missile regiments of the combat division 
of NVA ground forces appear under the following 
names: 


—‘Anton Fischer” with the Ist mechanized infantry 
division; 


—‘“Hermann Danz” with the 4th mechanized infantry 
division; 


—“Willi Schroeder” with the 8th mechanized infantry 
division; 


—*“Georg Stoeber” with tthe 11th mechanized infantry 
division; 


—**Paul Rockstroh with the 7th armored division; and 


—*Rudolf Doelling” with the 9th armored division. 
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Armored reconnaissance batallions of the combat divi- 
sions of NVA ground forces are, in addition to the Ist 
reconnaissance batallion (“Dr Richard Sorge’’) of the Ist 
mechanized infantry division already mentioned in the 
11/86 edition, the following batallions, among others: 


—‘‘Ludwig Svoboda” with the 7th armored division, 
and 


—“Todor Zhivkov” with the 4th mechanized infantry 
division. 


Surface-to-surface missile batallions of combat divisions 
are, among others, the regiments: 


—‘*Magnus Poser” with the 11th mechanized infantry 
division garrisoned in Hermsdorf, and 


—**Hermann Schuldt’’-division unknown. 


One of the multiple rocket launcher batallions of the 
NVA combat divisions received the honorary name of 
“Hermann Rentzsch” as early as March of 1987. 


Engineer batallions of NVA combat divisions bear the 
following names: 


—*Willi Becker” with the Ist mechanized infantry divi- 
sion; 


—*‘Hans Jahn” with the 11th mechanized infantry divi- 
sion; and 


—*Arthur Tiermann” with the 7th armored division. 


To the signal batallions of the NVA combat division 
belong, among others: 


—"‘Wilhelm Liebknecht” with the 4th mechanized 
infantry division; 


—*Egon Dreger” with the 7th armored division; and 
—*‘Adolf Bystick” with the 9th armored division. 


Finally, “*August Bebel” (4th mechanized infantry divi- 
sion) as well as “Gustave Schneider” are examples for 
names for maintenance batallions of the NVA combat 
division. 


There is also news from the NVA’s Air Force/air defense: 
not onl, has a second tactical aircraft training squadron 
appeared under the name of “Leander Ratz,” but 
recently also a helicopter training squadron under the 
name of “Lambert Horn.” The latter is very probably 
stationed in Brandenburg and connected with an 
“Officer Academy for Military Fliers’ mentioned sev- 
eral times in NVA _ publications, but so far still 
“nameless.” 


09328 
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INTRABLOC 


Changes in Socialism; Responses Within CEMA 
Compared 

23000129 East Berlin 
WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT 

in German Vol 36 No 7, Jul 88 pp 961, 966-77 


{Article by Prof Hans-Georg Haupt, Dr of Economics, 
born 1936, research director at the Institute for Econom- 
ics and Politics of Socialist States, Academy of Social 
Sciences, CC SED; and by Kurt Hoevelmans, Dr of 
Economics, born 1947, lecturer with the same institute. 
Original title: “Selected Development Processes Within 
the World Socialist System.”’] 


[Excerpts] Being a historically young type of society, 
socialism has produced a number of qualitatively new 
solutions for the all-round development of human per- 
sonality and an adequate combination of economic, 
technological and social progress. Building on the mate- 
rial and technological basis which the socialist society 
was able to create within a historically short period it has 
b: ought about socioeconomic transformations that show 
with increasing clarity the nature of socialist society and 
its inherent social progress. These achievements were 
possible despite the fact that socialist society has devel- 
oped different governmental structures and considerably 
lags behind the advanced industrialized capitalist coun- 
tries in terms of the development of the productive 
forces. 


The constant advance of socialist society and its sus- 
tained dynamism presuppose thorough changes in the 
system of productive forces, the production relations 
and all spheres of the social superstructure. The individ- 
ual socialist countries are taking account of this general 
law of development in specific ways in accordance with 
the objective and subjective conditions prevailing in 
their societies, adding new facets to this development. 
The transition to large-scale intensification, the applica- 
tion of the results of the scientific and technological 
revolution and the combination of this revolution with 
social progress are today the main areas where the 
required changes are being implemented laying the foun- 
dations for the further advance of socialism. [This sum- 
mary was provided in English in the original.] 


On Selected Development Problems of the Global 
Socialist System 


The development of the global socialist system is the 
most important event of world history since the Great 
Socialist October Revolution, stated M.S. Gorbachev, 
general secretary of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
in his speech on the occasion of the 70th anniversary of 
the October revolution. For some 4 decades now, the 
communist and workers’ parties of socialist countries in 
Europe, Asia and America have been enriching Marx- 
ism-Leninism with their experiences gained in creative 
application of the general laws of socialist revolution and 
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socialist development to the concrete historical condi- 
tions of their countries. They have assembled much that 
is interesting and useful for solving the social, economic 
and ideological tasks, and for building the new life.' 


The World of Socialism Is Changing 


Just as societal practice in the GDR, development in 
other socialist countries testifies to far-reaching pro- 
cesses of change. The most recent party congresses, held 
between 1984 and 1987, as well as the subsequent 
consultations of leading party organs and party confer- 
ences demonstrate that these processes are in full swing. 


For the changes occurring at present, at least the follow- 
ing causes must be stressed: 


First: The new stage of scientific-technical revolution 
and the radical change in the system of productive forces 
brought on by it confront all communist and workers’ 
parties with the fundamental question of how to mobi- 
lize and consciously develop the advantages of socialism; 
how this radical change can be carried out effectively, 
taking into account the urgency of the time factor. Above 
all, ever more effective application of key technologies 
creates the material hasis which makes it possible “to 
shape ever more comprehensively the advantages of 
socialism, particularly its social and humanistic 
nature.”'? The question of economic effectiveness and 
efficiency, ensuring the social security of all members of 
society, must be newly thought through and answered. 
The superiority of socialism must be proven in the 
linkage of scientific-technical and social progress, which 
is possible only under socialism. 


Second: If mankind wants to survive, the present world- 
historical situation demands that the confrontation 
between the two systems of society be carried out exclu- 
sively in the form of peaceful competition, without 
military means. Peaceful competition, and the more 
directly effective dialectics of the internal and external 
today place demands in a new way on the economic, 
scientific-technical and social performance capability of 
socialism, on the stability and dynamism of its socictal 
development, and on its influencing effect as a social 
order. The internal requirements of the development of 
socialism are increasingly and in many ways linked to 
the fact that in the nuclear-cosmic age, “interdependence 
of all peoples and states” has come into being, “totally 
new in its dimension, which, for the sake of their own 
future, imposes upon them the enormous task of master- 
ing these growing global interactions.”’'* 


The qualitative shaping of all areas of society is a general 
necessity common to all socialist states. Shaping and 
perfecting the socialist order of society requires essential, 
qualitative processes of change in the system of produc- 
tive forces, production conditions, and in all sectors of 
the social superstructure. Of course, different types of 
tasks must be solved according to the respective devel- 
opment stages of socialist society in the individual 
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countries. Some socialist countries are as yet in the 
transition period or beginning phase, respectively, of the 
socialist development. It will take a longer period of time 
to bring it to a conclusion. The majority of European 
CEMA countries essentially have attained such a level of 
productive forces, of socialist production conditions and 
societal conditions overall that it is justified to speak of 
the development of socialism on its own socioeconomic 
basis. In principle, this applies to most of the European 
CEMA countries, regardless of sometimes serious partic- 
ularities also with regard to solving individual sets of 
tasks which historically and logically belong to the tran- 
sition period. It is that stage which is characterized by 
the SED and other fraternal parties as a further shaping 
of developed socialist society. 


The development of socialism is linked to a constant 
process of creative search for effective solutions for 
newly evolved tasks. It holds true for socialist society 
more than any other system that it requires, but also 
makes possible, the greatest dynamism. That is con- 
nected with qualitative processes of change in the system 
of productive forces, production conditions, and in all 
areas of the social superstructure. Since the 1970's, the 
transition to intensification, mastery of the scientific- 
technical revolution, and its linkage with social progress 
constitute the central issue of these processes of change, 
and thus of the further progress of socialism. 


This general requirement must be taken into account in 
accordance with the respective existing objective and 
subjective conditions of the individual countries. Erich 
Honecker stresses, “of course, it is important that each 
country reacts flexibly and in timely fashion to the new 
challenges, in accordance with concrete national and 
international conditions.”'* The shaping of developed 
socialist society is a process of far-reaching changes, 
political, economic, social and intellectual-cultural. In 
his book “Restructuring and New Thinking sor Our 
Country and the Entire World,” M.S. Gorbachev states 
the reasons why, in the Soviet Union, acceleration of 
economic and social development became a key issue 
and why the necessary process of change had to assume 
the specific form of restructuring.'* The CPSU considers 
democratization of the entire social life and radical 
economic reform the key problems of restructuring. 


Quite evidently, because of the qualitative changes tak- 
ing place in socialist countries, we are at present con- 
fronted more strongly with the diversity and differenti- 
ation of social development processes than was the case, 
in particular in the period of transition from capitalism 
io socialism. Whatever has been decided today in indi- 
vidual countries regarding concrete tasks and strategic 
orientations, in essential questions of their strategy the 
respective parties assume largely concurrent or approxi- 
mated positions, respectively. This concerns above all 
the long-term nature of the present development phase 
of socialism; the development of productive forces on 
the basis of intensification and mastery of the scientific- 
technical revolution; the development of socialism on its 
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own socioeconomic basis; perfecting socialist democracy 
as the main direction of perfecting the political system, 
as well as combining economic and social progress. “We 
can state with great satisfaction that the communists of 
the countries of the socialist community hold uniform 
positions in all main issues of the present, even in today’s 
phase of history, [so] extraordinarily laden with respon- 
sibility, a time of fundamental changes.”"' 


The latest party congresses and documents of many 
fraternal parties reflect in their positions and strategic 
Orieniations the conclusions being drawn from the new 
stage of the scientific-technical revolution and the dia- 
lectics of the internal and external for the further shaping 
and perfecting of socialism. This concerns in particu- 
lar—the connection between scientific-technical revolu- 
tion and further social progress, formulated very explic- 
itly by most parties—the necessity of qualitative changes 
in the system of productive forces and the material- 
technical base—orientation toward ensuring or regain- 
ing, respectively, a great dynamism of economic devel- 
opment, particularly a high increase in_ work 
productivity—the necessary further development of 
socialist production conditions as a moving force and 
development form of productive forces—the realization 
that far-reaching and complex changes in all sectors of 
society are necessary in order to create the required 
social conditions for mastery of the scientific-technical 
revolution. 


It is evident that the endeavor to find socialism-specific 
solutions for mastering the great challenges posed by the 
scientific-technical revolution is becoming the focal 
point of attention of the fraternal parties. In socialism, 
driving forces of social activity are growing out of the 
unmistakable specifics of the linkage between economic 
and social developmeni. Guaranteed social security for 
every member of society, according to economic possi- 
bilities, is one of the indispensable foundations of this 
linkage. In contrast to capitalism, economic effective- 
ness and humanism are not only not mutually exclusive 
in socialism, but form an inseparabie unity, albeit not 
free of contradictions, and constitute for each other a 
prerequisite, integrating component and goal. Lenin 
combined the task of attaining a higher work productiv- 
ity than capitalist industrial nations with the organiza- 
tion of societal work, possible only in socialism. Today, 
in view of the fact that socialism is developing in a 
number of countries on its own socioeconomic basis and 
thereby must solve totally new domestic and interna- 
tional tasks, this is more topical than ever. The nature of 
this fundamental thought of Lenin’s is not changed by 
the fact that the necessary solutions must be found in the 
soil of socialism and its own organization of societal 
labor. 


Discussion of this subject is determined in socialist 
countries by considerations and proposals on how to 
better combine the advantages of socialism with the 
scientific-technical revolution. But questions are also 
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raised which are linked to a sometimes necessary over- 
coming of outdated positions regarding socialism’s own 
socioeconomic basis. Among other things, this concerns 
the unconditional recognition of the existence of social- 
ist goods production, the relationships between goods 
and money, and the requirements of the socialist perfor- 
mance principle. This reflects above all overcoming 
historically limited and now outdated characteristics of 
societal organization and work methods, respectively, of 
past development stages of socialism.'’ 


The advantages of socialism are objectively founded in 
its socioeconomic basis. With the higher development of 
the latter, they continue to develop, at the same time 
Creating new demands on their deliberate shaping. A 
concrete, historical shaping of these advantages accord- 
ing to their respective conditions and tasks is decisive for 
their effectiveness or non-effectiveness, respectively. 


The ideas of the fraternal parties of the European CEMA 
countries on the advantages of socialism coincide in 
many points. This concerns, above all—the dominance 
of property owned by all of society in production means, 
and its indivisibility—the direct and effective combina- 
tion of economic and social progress—the essence of 
socialism as a social order to be shaped consciously and 
according to plan, particularly the possibility of shaping 
the dialectic correlations between production conditions 
and productive forces according to plan and foresight in 
such a manner that the driving forces inherent in social- 
ist production conditions become increasingly more 
effective—the combining of all of society's efficiency 
with the real responsibility of economic units for the 
effective implementation of its reproduction process in 
democratic centralism as the fundamental management 
principle of the economy—the conscious and planned 
shaping of dialectic correlations in the system of owner- 
ship by all of society, collectively, and individually, in 
such a manner that the basic agreement and purpose of 
interests at the various levels is always attained—the 
socialist performance principle as the core of social 
justice in socialism. 


To develop and comprehensively utilize the advantages 
of socialism demands a constant developmeni of social- 
ist production conditions in their respective, country- 
specific reality. In this process, led politically by the 
Marxist-Leninist party and managed and organized by 
the socialist state, a considerable role is played by the 
further perfecting, and in some countries restructuring or 
reform, of the economic mechanism. It is obviously of 
great importance in what way the fraternal parties reflect 
concrete historical conditions and the demands resulting 
from them, both theoretically and in their strategic 
concepts. In this, the creative search for optimum solu- 
tions leads to quite different approaches to problems 
identical in nature. Each country enters virgin territory, 
and there are no generally valid recipes. 


This is above all due to the objective, inevitably high 
dynamism of processes of change in the socialist econ- 
omy of the present, thus an expression of the greater 
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variety and dynamism of life, which undoubtedly 
strengthens the international theoretical discussion on 
the generalization and classification of traits of the new 
manifestations in socialism. As Friedrich Engels 
remarked a century and a half ago, communism “‘is not 
a doctrine, but a movement: it is not based on principles, 
but on facts.”'* Toward the end of his life, he left no 
doubt of his opinion that socialism will create a rich 
store of facts for [use in] theory: “In my opinion, the 
so-called ‘socialist society’ is not to be taken as a thing 
completed once and for all, but, like all other forms of 
society, as in constant change and re-formation.” And he 
continued: “A critical difference from the present state 
consists, of course, in the organization of production on 
the basis of common ownership” of the production 
means.'” 


This very dynamism makes one expect at present, and 
probably to an even greater extent in the future, that the 
differentiated approach of the fraternal parties will 
develop further, that different priorities are set, and that 
tney will go their own way. A basic similarity of essential 
conditions and problems as well as agreement on the 
basic strategic goals and tasks does not at all mean that 
universal solutions must be found or rashly desired. The 
optimum of possible implementation variants must be 
looked for by observing the specifics of the respective 
problem as well as taking into account its implementa- 
tion conditions——and they show a certain variability in 
different countries for similar problems. It is evident 
“that the concrete ways of mobilizing internal resources 
must be based on the requirements, conditions and 
experiences of the respective country.”?° It is essential 
that the solution for development problems is always 
found in the soil of socialist ownership of production 
means and the socialist planned economy.*' 


All this, of course, has consequences for the way in which 
communist and workers’ parties in socialist countries 
further develop their strategic concept of society. The 
experience of the SED is expressed by Erich Honecker as 
follows: “The shaping of the developed socialist society 
requires a creative policy which, in a timely fashion, 
finds answers to newly arising questions.”?? Every Marx- 
ist-Leninist party must develop and implement such a 
creative policy for the specific conditions of its country, 
whereby “it lets itself be guided by the objective laws of 
socialism,” taking into account “national circumstances 
as well as the course of events in the world.”?? 


Change in the Reproduction Type and Restructuring of 
the Economic Mechanism 


Objectively, there is great dynamism of economic and 
social development inherent in socialist society. Stable 
economic growth is necessary in order to—constantly 
increase the people's material and intellectual-cultural 
standard of living in accordance with the basic economic 
law of socialism, thus developing the advantages and 
inner driving forces of socialism—further expand the 
material-technical base of socialism—correspond to the 
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requirements of confrontation and competition of the 
two social systems, and to ensure the necessary economic 
performance capacity and defense capability. 


Economic growth is the prerequisite for social progress. 
On the other hand, material and spiritual impulses are 
derived from social progress for economic growth and 
mastery of the scientific-technical revolution. Without 
stable and dynamic economic growth, the impulses 
would be restricted and the sources of social progress 
limited. From this aspect, the SED considers ensuring 
the unity of economic and social policy its major battle- 
ground. 


The Marxist-Leninist parties of socialist countries have 
always taken into account the connection between pro- 
duction and man’s development of needs as elaborated 
by Marx. The concrete historical implementation condi- 
tions, which determine the directness and the precise 
manner of the effect of this connection, were and are 
very different in the individual countries. The possibili- 
ties and requirements for further raising the standard of 
living, and the goals and priorities set for its implemen- 
tation are naturally determined by the rec~*ti:e eco- 
nomic performance strength and econ rowth 
attained, and by the existing material and ectual- 
cultural standard of living which must be constantly 
reproduced. 


First: Economic growth in the countries of the socialist 
global system is due to qualitatively different types of 
reproduction which correspond to the respective devel- 
opment stage of the mode of production. However, both 
in extensively and intensively expanded reproduction, 
the dynamic growth of the distributable end product is a 
decisive criterion of economic performance. 


The dynamism and stability of economic growth are 
ensured in the individual countries under concrete con- 
ditions of the formation and development of the socialist 
mode of production. For some countries this means that, 
with the material-technical base of production, the fun- 
damental preconditions for a long-term, stable economic 
growth have to be created first. During the creation of 
the foundations of socialism, a type of extensively 
expanded reproduction necessarily dominated or still 
dominates, respectively, which ensures dynamic growth 
of the end product and through which the material 
preconditions for the transition to a higher, intensive 
reproduction process are created. Today, and for some 
time to come, the majority of the populace of socialist 
countries live and work under such conditions. 


The time period of this type of reproduction and the 
transition to intensively expanded reproduction depend 
essentially on the development state of productive forces 
at the beginning of the socialist build-up. At present, new 
requirements arise for extensively expanded reproduc- 
tion, which in some countries will be predominant for 
some time to come. Since modern productive forces 
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arising from the scientific-technical revolution in princi- 
ple are only reproduced intensively and can make their 
effectiveness potential felt only in intensive reproduc- 
tion processes, even in the extensive basic quality of the 
economic reproduction process—at first point by point 
and in selected sectors—intensive elements of expanded 
reproduction must be developed increasingly and 
according to plan. This is connected to corresponding 
demands on development of the material-technical base, 
structural development, utilization of society’s work 
capacity, and foreign trade relations of these countries. 


Second: In a number of socialist covntries there exists 
the objective necessity of developing and gradually 
implementing intensively expanded reproduction as a 
qualitatively new growth type, adequate for developed 
socialism, and as a basic precondition of further 
dynamic economic growth. This is due to the level of the 
mode of production attained, the dynamism of the 
scientific-technical revolution by world standards, and 
the progressive utilization of the growth and effective- 
ness potential of extensive reproduction. For the future, 
the transition to intensively expanded reproduction is 
necessary in all socialist countries. 


The fraternal parties of the European CEMA countries 
consider the turn to intensification a priority task of 
further economic development. However, with regard to 
the complex effect of all factors and variants of intensive 
reproduction and the development of their precondi- 
tions, the individual economies have reached divergent 
stages. The differentiated objective and subjective con- 
ditions of intensification require in the individual coun- 
tries specific priorities, specific time periods and specific 
ways, which are reflected in the different conceptual 
variants. The fraternal parties are in agreement that 
acceleration and great economic effectiveness of scien- 
tific-technical progress are the central issues of intensi- 
fication. Some fraternal parties link intensification to the 
task of accelerating economic development. The starting 
situation for that is its slowing down due to exhaustion 
of extensive growth sources and inadequate speed of 
intensification in those countries. 


Bourgeois ideologues utilize the fact that extensively 
expanded reproduction of necessity predominates dur- 
ing the initial stage of socialist development. From this 
they derive that socialism and extensive development 
with a slow rate of scientific-technical renewal belong 
together, that socialism is incapable of intensification 
and thus of mastery of the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion. In many cases, socialist countries have already 
proven their capability for great scientific-technical and 
economic performances. It is now a matter of organically 
linking the advantages of socialism with the achieve- 
ments of the scientific-technical revolution, thus taking a 
further, decisive step toward the full expression of its 
humanistic nature. 


According to the experience of the GDR, where inten- 
sively expanded reproduction has become the determin- 
ing basis for growth, essential conditions of comprehen- 
sive intensification are—combining the advantages of 
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socialism with the scientific-technical revolution—effec- 
tive linkage of science, research and development with 
the entire reproduction process—continuous further 
development of socialist production conditions, among 
them in particular the development of large-scale social- 
ist enterprises capable of performance and innovation, 
which are the backbone of socialist planned economy 
and the main force for mastering the scientific-technical 
revolution—constant and foresighted perfecting of man- 
agement, planning and economic accounting in accor- 
dance with the requirements of intensification, with full 
implementation of the principle of democratic central- 
ism—combining scientific-technical progress with social 
progress in such a way that man with his interests, needs 
and capabilities always remains the focal point. 


The fraternal parties in the European CEMA countries 
assume that revolutionizing the productive forces, par- 
ticularly the broad and economically effective applica- 
tion of key technologies, will bring far-reaching changes 
in the requirements of shaping socialist production con- 
ditions and the conditions of their further development. 
This they link with sometimes considerable conse- 
quences for the reciprocal relationship between both 
sides of democratic centralism. 


The experience of the SED in developing the system of 
socialist planned economy in the GDR point up the 
dialectic correlations between the transition to inten- 
sively expanded reproduction and the qualitative 
changes in this system. “Since the 1970's, we have 
practically and purposefully created a system of planning 
and management which corresponds to the requirements 
of the most intensive reproduction and the scientific- 
technical revolution.”?* While proclaiming this, Erich 
Heonecker nevertheless left no doubt that this process, as 
well as elaboration of the strategic overall concept for the 
further shaping of developed socialist society, can at no 
time be considered compieted. We “shall have to make 
decisions time and again, [we] will make changes in 
order to fulfill the demands which people place on 
socialism.”?* The cornerstones of these experiences, 
made in the GDR under special conditions, are the 
combines as the “backbone” of the economy, whereby 
steps taken toward increasing the self-responsibility of 
the combines and enterprises play a decisive role for 
their intensive reproduction process as well as the link- 
age between science and production. 


For the further development of the systems of manage- 
ment, planning and economic accounting (often simply 
called economic mechanism in the literature), the frater- 
nal parties place the following correlations at the center 
of considerations and measures—the interrelationships 
between further qualification of the central state man- 
agement and the economic autonomy of economic units, 
their self-responsibility—development of socialist pro- 
duction as goods production under the conditions of 
planned economic development, and complete utiliza- 
tion of its potential to release impulses for accelerating 
scientific-technical progress—the comprehensive and 
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far-reaching effect of the performance principle, while 
ensuring social security, as a decisive advantage of 
socialism—the development of socialist democracy in 
production as an element of shaping socialist production 
conditions and, simultaneously, a political form of orga- 
nization of the creative initiative of workers; in some 
countries, the respective requirements and changes are 
expressed in the concept “socialist self-administration.” 


The discussion taking place at present in a number of 
socialist countries dealing with the socialist planned 
economy and the forming and perfecting of the eco- 
nomic mechanism, among other things is directed at the 
following sets of problems—What conditions and ways 
are needed for a more effective implementation of 
society’s property, particularly national property?—Dur- 
ing the transition io intensification, how is agreement of 
the interests of all of society ensured with those of the 
economic units and the people working in the collec- 
tives?—How is democratic centralism as the fundamen- 
tal principle of socialist planned economy to be devel- 
oped further?—What consequences result from the 
dialectics of material and financial processes? 


Conceptual starting points for many considerations and 
Opinions stated in the discussion must be found in the 
respective definition of societal property, particularly 
national property, and its forms of implementation. The 
discussion is based on the premise—and to a large 
extent, there is agreement on this—of the constitution- 
ally established ownership function of the socialist state 
with its related central management and planning. With 
the steps recently taken in a number of socialist states to 
increase the economic and legal self-responsibility of 
economic units, and thus their function to implement 
national property, sometimes in the discussion the ques- 
tion is raised of the concrete observing of the ownership 
function by the socialist state and, therefore, of the 
function of central management and planning. 


The core of this entire discussion is the theoretical and 
practical answer to the question in what way one must 
further develop democratic centralism as the basis of 
socialist planned economy, as the paramount principle 
for effective implementation of ownership by all of 
society. 


There can be no doubt that in intensively expanded 
reproduction, the economic autonomy and self-respon- 
sibility of socialist enterprises and collectives and all 
structural units of the economy will objectively not only 
grow considerably, but will also change its substance. In 
the GDR, for example, this requirement is taken into 
account in the gradual further development of the eco- 
nomic responsibility of combines in the reproduction 
process. Similarly, due to the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion, the function of central management and planning 
also increases, particularly its role in the implementation 
of overall societal interests and the advantages of social- 
ism. Taking this into account, the dialectic correlations 
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between central management and planning and self- 
responsibility of economic units are shaped concretely. 
Experiences in socialist countries, even those resulting 
from overemphasis of one side or another, are certainly 
gaining in importance. The actual economic situation, 
traditions, but also overlapping social conceptual con- 
siderations, have a modifying effect in the individual 
countries, but which does not cancel the connection in 
principle. “Scientific-technical progress...requires for its 
implementation the consolidation of all available forces 
as well as a daring use of intellectual and material 
resources of society.”?° 


Great efforts are made in the European CEMA countries 
in order to restructure the entire economic mechanism in 
accordance with the requirements of transition to inten- 
sification. The changes to be effected are especially 
complicated if, in past development, the economic 
growth was determined to a large degree by extensive 
elements, whereby constant innovation of products and 
technologies was only to a small degree a condition and 
element of growth. Experiences in the past, particularly 
in the 1980's, prove that these efforts can be successful 
Only if they are an integrating component of an economic 
strategy aiming at intensification of the entire economy, 
whose specifics of the socialist mode of production are 
taken into account, and based on the real conditions of 
the economy. In this context it shows that, among other 
things, the economic autonomy of enterprises and eco- 
nomic associations can be implemented successfully 
only if they possess the necessary material and intellec- 
tual potential. 


The communist and workers’ parties in a number of 
socialist countries at their most recent party congresses 
noted critically that for too long it had been tried to 
execute the transition to intensively expanded reproduc- 
tion by means of an economic mechanism characterized 
by the requirements of extensively expanded reproduc- 
tion. The further development of socialist production 
conditions and th’ ‘ationalization process did not 
always correspond te ic demands of the development of 
productive force. This situation also explains why the 
extent and speed of the necessary change and perfecting 
of the management and planning system must be differ- 
ent in individual countries. In our opinion, however, 
there is one common criterion: a stable rate of economic 
growth, and great speed of scientific-technical progress, 
including high economic effectiveness. “The practical 
experience of the GDR shows that overall societal needs 
are most effectively implemented through central state 
management and planning in combination with the 
self-responsibility of combines and enterprises. This is a 
clear advantage of socialism. For this reason ,the plan 
with its indices is binding on combines § and 
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enterprises.“ 


This opinion of the necessary binding nature of the 
central state plan is shared by the CPSU and other 
fraternal parties. Plan normatives and state orders are 
binding presettings in the USSR.** the observance of 
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which are to be enforced through economic means 
(stimulation, sanctions). An increasing role is to be 
played by contractual relations. In view of the size of the 
Soviet economy, the complicated nature of its interlink- 
age, the increasing dynamism of its development due to 
the transition to intensively expanded reproduction, and 
the complexity of economic relations, the CPSU no 
longer considers it possible to centrally account for 
thousands of items, to centrally plan a great number of 
concrete commodity and value indices, and to control 
their observance by direct administrative channels. 


In a basically similar manner, the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia (CPC) and the Bulgarian Communist 
Party (BCP) have instituted the task—while maintaining 
the binding nature of the plan—of switching from a 
predominantly directive planning to planning on the 
basis of normatives and economic regulators. The CPC 
sees the essential direction for qualifying central man- 
agement and planning in establishing basic proportions 
of the economy and ensuring its balance—such as bal- 
ancing the population’s monetary income with dispos- 
able income—in managing economically important 
changes in structure and innovation, and in securing 
economic participation in the process of socialist eco- 
nomic integration.*° 


Some parties, particularly the Polish United Workers’ 
Party (PUWP) and the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party (HSWP), stress the “informative” nature of the 
central state plan vis-a-vis economic units which, how- 
ever, is not equated with a dissolution of central plan- 
ning. 


The theoretical discussion and the conceptual work for 
perfecting central planning and increasing the economic 
self-responsibility of economic units are by no means 
completed. It is certain that they will be determined in 
the coming years by the experiences in practical life. 


Socialism is a tiving, dynamically developing socio- 
economic organism. Far-reaching changes are the condi- 
tion and expression of its upward development. This, 
however, does not occur as a matter of course. Historical 
experience emphatically points out that the foresighted, 
deliberate and planned activity of the Marxist-Leninist 
Party is always needed in order to react flexibly and in 
good time to newly evolved development processes and 
changed conditions, to use occurring contradictions as 
impulses for social development, thus countering the 
danger of stagnation. To implement the essential advan- 
tage of socialism, i.¢., to be the first social order to be 
oriented consciously and by plan, demands the leading 
role of the party in its unity of theoretical, ideological 
and organizational work. Independent of how the com- 
ponents of the political system in the respective coun- 
tries interact individually, the leading role of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist party must be ensured, since this decides to 
a large extent the dynamism or stagnation of overall 
social development. 
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The SED will continue to do everything [possible] in 
order to enrich this body of experience of our movement. 
“Our Party, the GDR, is in favor of going ahead and 
Creating what is new; to give up what did not prove 
fruitful, but to retain what is proven, because we com- 
munists are, as Lenin expressed so aptly, the party of 
innovators.” 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Foreign Exc Insufficient To Purchase 
Western Tech 


35190104 Paris LE FIGARO-ECO in French 
10 Aug 88 p 12 


{Article by Bonn correspondent Jean-Paul Picaper: “East 
Germany Faces Difficult Commercial Choices”; first 
paragraph is LE FIGARO summary] 


[Text] In order to modernize, East Germany must 
acquire Western technology. But its trade commitments 
to the other Eastern Bloc countries prevent its accruing 
the foreign exchange required for such purchases. 


In June, East Germany announced that its airline, Inter- 
flug, intends to purchase from “Airbus Industrie” three 
Airbus A-310 aircraft. While confirming this sale of the 
aircraft, with the required COCOM authorization, the 
Bonn Government at the same time denied a report 
concerning a lend-lease granted to the GDR _ thus 
enabling it to pay the FRG for these aircraft. For some 
months now, however, a persistent rumor-—one which 
has been continually denied—has claimed that this bank 
credit, whether guaranteed by the government or not, 
was granted in exchange for forfeits on a certificate of 
credit and other obligations owed to the GDR by Bonn. 


East Germany's economy is moving into a phase of 
technological modernization while it is burdened by 
foreign exchange problems. The economy has to recon- 
figure its various centers to make them compatible with 
telecommunications and computer networks—a revolu- 
tion which has already taken place in the nations of the 
West. For this sector, then, and for others as well—as the 
intended Airbus purchases confirm—it is a matter of 
acquiring Western technology. 


Following the last Leipzig Fair, in March, the West 
Berlin institute—the DiW—made claims of delays in 
deliveries, of weaknesses in GDR marketing, of the 
GDR‘s need for the first time since 1971 to take full 
advantage of the “swing” credit granted by Bonn, and of 
a slight increase in the East German deficit. 


The GDR had counted on the stability of the Soviet oil 
price and is required to buy this oil at a fixed price over 
the medium term. The “oil shock” put the price of Soviet 
oil above that of the world price, a factor which weighs 
heavily on East Germany's foreign trade balance. 


Readjustment of Prices 


In spite of these difficulties, Moscow is pressuring its 
partners to participate in “postindustrial society” by 
“decentralizing™ and “opening” themselves to external 
markets. East Berlin can object that Soviet commercial 
policy puts its sister countries at a disadvantage. The 
Kremlin intends to terminate its obligatory delivenes of 
raw materials to the CEMA countries, starting in 1991. 
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The prices of these products will be revised; it is assumed 
that this revision will be in an upward direction. The 
GDR will have to manufacture products which can 
compete in the international market in order to obtain 
the hard currency necessary to make payment for these 
raw materials. Will this mean the end of stability? 


Two obstacles are already apparent. In the 1960's the 
East German reformers began praising the “interna- 
tional quality” of their products. With few exceptions 
this praise has been short-lived. Recently, for example, 
the manufacture of a “Walkman™ in its factories was 
celebrated as a success. The GDR has particularly devel- 
oped the traditional branches of industry. 


A readjustment of prices would necessarily have reper- 
cussions on the standard of living with its basic level of 
subsidized food products and basic services, which up 
until now has kept the GDR free of serious social 
difficulties (in addition to the outlet of emigration of 
malcontents to West Germany). Even now, products 
which are signs of a certain degree of comfort are out of 
reach of the average East German wage-earner. 


In an interview with Italian journalists, East German 
leader Erich Honecker recently stated that there was no 
question of his government's ending price subsidies. In 
other words the GDR will not submit its economy to the 
constraints of ihe free market. The spectacular price 
levels of those neighboring countries which have given in 
to the reforms advocated by Mr Gorbachev, as well as 
the social troubles of Poland, could indeed discourage 
the GDR from joining this movement. 


Romania as Well 


Romania's economic catastrophe should be no less dis- 
couraging. It 1s for fear of being associated with the likes 
of this country that the GDR has refused to adopt a “new 
course” for its economy while attending the recent 
CEMA conference held in Prague. The head of the East 
German Government, Willi Stoph, spoke out in favor of 
“stability” rather than of innovations, while his col- 
league, \onstantin Dascalescu, made no secret of the 
worries which certain Soviet reforms have caused him. 
Soviet Prime Minister Nikolay Ryzhkov, meanwhile, 
had just finished criticizing the opposition toward price 
reform and currency reform which lie at the heart of 
CEMA. 


Because of thts resistance from two uncompromising 
parties—the GDR and Romania—-CEMA was unable to 
achieve a currency convertibility and did not succeed in 
establishing a true common market. 
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POLAND 


— Miachinery Imports From USSR 
260005 23a Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
25-26 Jun 88 p 7 


{Article: “For Large and Small Farms—Farm Machinery 
From the USSR” } 


[Text] (From our own sources) Farm implements repre- 
sent a sizeable share of Soviet exports of machinery and 
equipment to Poland. 


Since World War Il we have bought about 130,000 
25-horsepower wheeled tractors, over 17,000 caterpillar 
tractors, and nearly as many large 80-220 horsepower 
wheeled tractors from the USSR. Manure spreaders, 
plows, tine harrows, forage harvesters, and tractor trail- 
ers accounted for the largest share of the machinery and 
implements imported from the USSR. In addition, a 
significant share of the equipment used for reclamation 
work comes from the Soviet Union. 


This year we contracted with our eastern neighbor, for 
example, for 12,300 T-25 and T-25A tractors, 1.2000 
MTZ-82 trailers, 2,500 manure spreaders, 300 caterpil- 
lar tractors, 400 trailers, and many other pieces of 
machinery. Alongside the equipment itself, we are 
importing about 6,000 spare parts of various soris from 
the USSR. 


This year’s deliveries of equipment from the Soviet 
Union are valued at 37.5 million rubles (13,367.4 mil- 
hon zlotys). Imports of machinery from the USSR could 
be greater, were it not for our country’s growing debt and 
the varying uniform occupational safety standards for 
machinery. Those in Poland are different from those in 
the USSR. 


Farmers have a good opinion of equipment imported 
from the USSR, although there are complaints concern- 
ing quality. Some of these (up to 3C percent) must be 
considered ficticious (the user wants to acquire extra 
spare parts). This is because deliveries of spare parts are 
not large enough compared to the amount of equipment 
imported. Attempts are being made to take care of this, 
for example, by setting up so-called “anti-import produc- 
tion” and by rebuilding spare parts. Craftsmen are 
involved here. The current system of financing supplies 
does not favor the accumulation of a large supply of 
spare parts. ““Agroma™ has proposed to the Committee 
on the Economic Reform that the system be modified. 
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Higher Purchase Price for Farm Products 


Proposed 7 | 
260005 23h Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
23 Jun 88 p 7 


[Article: “Wholesale Price Changes Not the Cause of 
Higher Retail Food Prices”) 


{Text} (PAP) On Thursday the Seym deputies held a 
debate on the government report on the status of agri- 
culture in 1987. A press conference devoted to the 
debate was held on 17 June in the Seym building. The 
Interpress Press Agency sponsored the press conference 
for Polish and foreign journalists. Representatives of the 
Seym Commission on Agriculture, Forestry, and Food 
Economy and from the ministries of agriculture, finance, 
and industry, as well as the National Union of Farmers, 
Rural Circles, and Agricultural Organizations responded 
to questions put by the journalists. 


Stanislaw Zieba, Minister of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Food Economy. said that the Sejm bill's charge to the 
government and institutions serving agriculture con- 
cerns the problems most important to progress in agri- 
cultural production, food processing, and the working 
and living conditions of the rural population. In keeping 
with political decisicns, for several weeks accounts have 
been kept on the increases in the costs of agricultural 
production and the costs of maintaining rura: iam:ihes. 


Based on these analyses, preparations were made for 
proposed changes in the wholesale prices of basic farm 
products effective as of | July of this year. Minister 
Zieba stated that it was a question of simultaneously 
improving the profitability of farm production along 
with seeing that farms are better suppiied with machin- 
ery permitting them to modernize technologies and 
reduce the toilsome aspects of raising cattle, for example. 


Wincenty Lewandowski, secretary of state at the Munis- 
try of Finance, gave assurances that the regulation of 
wholesale prices did not mean a rise in retail prices of 
basic foodstuffs. The rise in food manufacturing costs in 
food processing would be covered by state budget subsi- 
dies. 
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New Law Allows Cooperatives Independence for 
Good or Il 

26000506 Warsaw ODRODZENIE in Polish 

No 25, 18 Jun 88 p 8 


[Article by Anna Stamewicz: “A Thorny Path”) 


[Text] Can a cooperative be independeat? Given the 
present conditions, can tt operate financially on its own 
without assistance from its umon of cooperatives? The 
new law on cooperatives passed by the Sejm gives 
completely tree hand to cooperatives in this respect. 
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According to the new regulations, and according to the 
principles of the economic reform as well, any coopera- 
tive can be independent and the continued membership 
in or withdrawal from its union is solely up to the 
members of the cooperative. Thus, from the standpoint 
of legal solutions, everything is simple. But in practice it 
turns out that the independence and self-government of 
an overwhelming majority of cooperatives remain a 
fiction. 


The system of commands from above that had been 
followed in cooperatives for years has reduced many 
cooperatives, especially the economically weak ones, to 
the role of passive implementers and caused them to be 
totally dependent on national agencies which—often still 
to this very day—impose plans of operations and decide 
Or personnel appointments and financial assistance in 
the form of subsidies. Thus there is no room for self- 
government and autonomy, especially economic auton- 
omy, and neither is there room for responsibility for 
what is being done. The supervising councils at cooper- 
atives became moribund, because their members have 
no say. The board and chairman of the cooperative 
resemble the management and director of a plant and 
factory who depend on directives from the top. Any 
initiative on which the superiors are not consulted, any 
manifestation of enterpreneurialism, is simply an obsta- 
cle to the operation of the old system. 


In the reform era many cooperatives are rebelling against 
such a mentality and viewing the obsolete and bureau- 
Cratized cooperative structures as a major impediment 
to growth. But only a few cooperatives, and only the 
economically strong ones, are resolute in demolishing 
the old structures, resigning from cooperative unions, 
and becoming autonomous. The example of the Zamosc 
Dairy Cooperative, which was the first of its kind in this 
country to secede from the Zamosc Voivodship Union of 
Dairy Cooperatives, and sbusequently from the Central 
Union of Dairy Cooperatives in Warsaw, clearly demon- 
strates that the birth throes of this movement are very 
painful. 


Arrears 


As late as 5 years ago the Zamosc Dairy Cooperative 
(ZSM) was regarded as one of the worst in the voivod- 
ship. There was a never-ending, succession of directors, 
and its personnel turnover was very high. The health 
department had reservations, the quality of the products 
was poor, and there were numerous complaints from 
customers. It was precisely in such a situation that 
Tadeusz Mankowski resolved to accept the post of 
chairman of the board. A former deputy chairman for 
production at the Voivodship Union of Dairy Coopera- 
tives, he left it for reasons of personal conflict. His 
transfer was to the ZSM was viewed as being booted out, 
because it seemed clear that he could be more easily 
gotten rid of from an underperforming cooperative. 
When it moreover turned out that he intended to intro- 
duce a modern cheesemaking facility and organize a 
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dairy of the so-called municipal type, providing pro- 
cessed dairy products for the city, everyone at the ZSM 
was certain that the new chairman, too, would not warm 
his chair long. After all, any dairyman knows that, given 
the accounting system existing at dairy cooperatives, the 
cheap and simple production of milk pays most. Even 
better profits are yielded by processing milk into casein 
or feeds or selling it to another cooperative. In milk 
processing, the most difficult product is cheese. Its 
production is costly and specialized, requiring quality 
raw materials, appropriate equipment, and highly skilled 
employees. 


The dairy was modernized and expanded. Soon it turned 
out that labor productivity and the quality of products 
improved. As early as the following year the dairy 
supplied the market with 2,100 tons of ripening cheeses. 
For comparison, it is worth noting that 2 years previ- 
ously it had been producing barely 400 tons of cheese a 
year. Because it undertook to produce cheeses, the 
dairy’s economic performance improved. But the 
marked increase in output forced the workforce to exert 
much greater efforts. The ZSM members expected 
praise. Instead, they were censured by the Zamosc Voi- 
vodship Union of Dairy Cooperatives (WZSMI), and 
because of the higher employment and earnings at the 
ZSM, 200 million zlotys had to be contributed to the 
FAZ [Plant Activation Fund]. An additional penalty had 
thus to be paid for operating at a profit. 


On the one hand, the ZSM received awards, but on the 
other, payments of subsidies to it were discontinued, 
which once again upset its finances. The personal con- 
flict between the WZSMI and ZSM Chairman Tadeusz 
Mankowski turned into a war between the union and the 
cooperative. In this way, the cooperative’s board was to 
be influenced to get rid of a chairman disliked by the 
union. An avalanche of inspections fell. Before some 
inspectors left the cooperative, others would arrive. Not 
infrequently the inspections coincided in time. The 
roads of the cooperative and the union increasingly 
diverged. ZSM members loudly accused the union of 
acting to harm the cooperative. They recalled how they 
themselves had to attend to marketing the surplus 
cheeses nationwide because the responsible persons at 
the union were on vacation. They were upset by the 
malicious provision, for the transportation of cheese, of 
filthy refrigerated containers that had not been cleaned 
after their use to carry fish, as well as by the dispatching 
of unwashed cistern tanks for milk after these tanks had 
been used to transport whey. In reply, the union blocked 
100 million zlotys in the development fund. In such a 
situation, pursuant to the law on cooperatives and the 
cooperative’s statute, ZSM members resolved to secede 
from the WZSMI as of | January 1986. Thus the 
WZSMI, which had been trying at any price to subdue 
the mutinous cooperative, merely forced it to reject the 
voivodship “umbrella.” 


As a result, Chairman Mankowski was accused of upset- 
ting the established order and breaking the united front 
of the dairy cooperatives. Under the law, the cooperative 
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now was subject to the CZSMI [Central Union of Dairy 
Cooperatives]. The latter however had delegated its 
powers to the WZSMI. Thus a paradoxical situation 
arose: a cooperative which seceded from the union 
remained closely dependent on it. Now the inspections 
were continuous. One inspection by the GiT [Main 
Territorial Inspectorate] revealed shortcomings, but 
these were quickly eliminated by ZSM members. In 
February 1986 the Voivodship Sanitation Inspector 
wrote, “Since the GiT inspection the sanitary conditions 
have improved radically.” And the Health Department 
found that “In terms of sanitation the ZSM is the best 
plant of its kind within the area served by this Depart- 
ment.” Nevertheless, the CZSMI recalled Engineer 
Mankowski from the post of the cooperative’s chairman. 


“I got fed up,” admitted Tadeusz Mankowski. “A militia 
car stood watch 24 hours in front of the dairy. They tried 
to hang on me the crime of drinking at work and getting 
so-called presents. A reporter who had legally bought half 
a kilo of cheese at the cooperative was body-searched 
and detained at the militia station. We were being 
intimidated by threats of going to the public prosecutor. 
Once the voivodship party organization began to insist 
on my resignation, | gave up and resigned.” 


The cooperative’s members, though meeting with chica- 
neries from all directions, resolved not to accept 
Mankowki’s resignation from the post of chairman. For 
the independent cooperative self-government was very 
well aware that it was the chairman’s personality and 
deeds that were the pillar of the cooperative’s indepen- 
dence. Were this pillar to collapse, the whole structure 
would go under. An emergency special meeting was 
convened and those present almost unanimously passed 
a vote of confidence in the chairman and resolved to 
appeal in a Warsaw court the CZSMI’s decision to recall 
Mankowski. The Zamosc City PZPR Committee, which 
had previously been awaiting a court decision on this 
issue, suddenly changed its mind and withdrew Engineer 
Mankowski’s party recommendation. 


Contagiously Ill 


The interior of the Zamosc dairy is clean and orderly. 
The employees, mostly women, bustle. Maria Jozefo- 
wicz, director of the planning department, has been 
working at this cooperative since 1977. She witnessed 
several chairmen follow each other and saw quite a lot. 


“There was no other way,” she declared. ““We had to 
secede from the Union because they were ruining us. 
Unrealistic plans were being imposed on us. When we 
converted to producing cheese, we were publicly 
reproved for a decline in productivity. | am aware that 
separating the butterfat into butter and sour cream and 
selling the skimmed milk for livestock feed pays more 
and the labor productivity is then higher as well. But 
then there would be no cheese on the market.” 
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Independence proved to be difficult. Until quite recently 
all the decisions had been made by the voivodship 
authorities. Now the cooperative’s members had to think 
for themselves and be personally accountable. Since 
1985 the economic indicators had deteriorated. Follow- 
ing record procurements of milk, the curve of procure- 
ments began to droop. The fat content of milk declined. 
In this respect, the year 1986 was the worst. The lower 
milk procurements and hence also lower volume of 
processing resulted in that the profits declined, and this 
served as the grounds for new criticisms of the manage- 
ment of the Zamosc cooperative. 


Wanda Zasim and Teresa Czajkowska, members of the 
executive board of the cooperative’s basic party organi- 
zation, said, ““They expected us to declare bankruptcy. 
We were criticized for our independence as if it was a 
contagious disease. The voivodship authorities feared 
the spread of this contagion to other cooperatives, not 
only the dairy ones at that.” 


Grazyna Smolinska, trade-union chairperson, recalled, 
‘‘| remember when, despite annual procurements of 
129,000 liters of milk, there was no potable milk and the 
sour milk had to be processed into feeds. Now 99 percent 
of the milk can be processed into dairy products and we 
are not wasting the whey. The chairman opened a 
24-hour free outlet for farming supplies. You should see 
the queue there!” 


“People have begun to respect work in the dairy. Work- 
ing conditions and earnings improved. The quality of the 
products also improved; we have not had claims from 
discontented customers for the last 3 years,” said Zofia 
Zasko, secretary of the basic party organization at the 
cooperative. “We wanted to tell just that to the PZPR 
voivodship committee, but nobody there wanted to 
listen to us. And when we insisted, we were told that the 
basic party organization would be disbanded.” 


“We have been paying more than 100 million zlotys 
annually for the upkeep of the staff of the voivodship 
and central unions of cooperatives, and we got nothing 
out of it,” said the Vice Chairman of the Oversight 
Council Stanislaw Becal. After Mankowski became 
chairman of the cooperative the farmers began to feel 
that they were not abandoned. Milk reception stations 
were brought into order and the number of complaints 
from suppliers decreased. The supplies of means of 
production improved radically. Simple people have 
noticed this, and we are surprised that the voivodship 
authorities have not.“ 


When in October 1987 the Seym amended the coopera- 
tive law and relieved the cooperatives of the obligation 
of belonging to central unions of cooperatives, the 
Zamosc cooperative members convened a special meet- 
ing and resolved to secede from the CZSMI. Pursuant to 
the provisions of the amended law, the ZSM was regis- 
tered with the Chief Council of Cooperatives, which 
assumed the powers of the CZSMI. After more than 2 
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years the Warsaw Voivodship Court waived the decision 
of the CZSMI to recall Tadeusz Mankowski from the 
post of chairman. The conflict round the cooperative 
began to decline. 


Landscape After a Storm 


In the meantime, the ZSM, whose statute provides for 
supplying dairy products to nine gminas, has been sup- 
plying 15 at their request. It procures and processes 42 
million liters of milk annually. The percentile indicators 
of the procurements of grade-A milk have improved. As 
shown by recent audits, the economic performance of the 
cooperative continues to be good. And that is why the 
Zamosc authorities have changed their attitude some- 
what. 


Stanislaw Biszczan and Jan Gromek, vice chairmen of 
the WZSMI, both claim that relations with the coopera- 
tive are quite good. The members of the ZSM benefit 
from the laboratory and transportation services sold by 
the WZSMI. Such a solution indicates the future direc- 
tion of activities of the WZSMI as an organization 
earning its own keep. 


“Milk and bread have to be available on the market. If 
there is no union of cooperatives, who will coordinate 
the activities of the individual cooperatives? Who will 
oversee them?” the vice chairmen worried. 


In a sense that also is the concern of the political and 
administrative authorities of the voivodship. So far the 
authorities have been dealing with unions of coopera- 
tives, but now they will have to deal with individual 
cooperatives, which will cause supervision to be much 
more difficult. 


“But we never viewed negatively the secession of the 
cooperative from the union,” said Zygmunt Mankowski, 
agricultural secretary of the Zamosc Voivodship PZPR 
Committee. “This is a question of an innovation, and 
hence we are watching the activities of the ZSM calmly 
and approvingly. If we did criticize it, that was because 
of its economic performance. In the years 1985-1986 the 
ZSM was one of the worst dairies in the voivodship. 
Now they are emerging from the nadir and we are 
considering the possibility of restoring the party's rec- 
ommendation to Chairman Tadeusz Mankowski.”’ 


Zamosc Deputy Voivodship Governor Waldemar 
Gorczyca said that to him what matters most is how the 
cooperative 1s supplying the market. For the time being 
he has no reservations. Now it is the PSS Spolem 
General Consumers’ Cooperative that is causing trouble, 
having just become autonomous. Its “inconvenient” 
chairman was invited to participate in the work of the 
Taskforce on the Organizational Structures of Coopera- 
tives under the Party-Government Commission for 
Reviewing Organizational Structures. Everything is get- 
ting back to normal and things are okay. However, the 
ZSM affair has somewhat broader dimensions. This 
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concerns a reform of the cooperatives, the resurrection, 
in accordance with the intent of the cooperative law, of 
the idea of the cooperative movement which has been 
forgotten at many cooperatives. Lastly, this also con- 
cerns breaking up a monopoly and stimulating healthy 
competition. 


The independence of cooperatives may be disliked by 
certain cooperative activists who brandish the argument 
that cooperatives which secede from cooperative unions 
destroy unity and weaken the cooperative movement as 
such. But are not excessive centralism, administrative 
overstaffing, and red tape at central agencies much 
greater impediments? The unions are desperately trying 
to retain their power. Independent and strong coopera- 
tives do not need them and hence represent a mortal 
danger to them. 


Cooperatives are seceding from the unions and, although 
this still is not a common process, the number of such 
instances is considerable. Many however fear treading 
the thorny path bestridden by the members of the 
Zamosc coopoerative. The registry of the NRS [Chief 
Council of Cooperatives] already contains a dozen or so 
independent cooperatives, mostly labor cooperatives. 
The cooperatives seceding from the old unions often 
associate themselves into regional cooperatives on the 
principle of common economic interests. Professor 
Andrzej Piekara, chairman of the new Society for 
Renewing the Cooperative Movement, said that the 
Society’s purpose is to provide every assistance to inde- 
pendent and self-governing cooperatives which, like the 
Zamosc cooperative, reflect the tendency of the cooper- 
ative movement to become more authentic. The greatest 
obstacle to this process is perceived by the professor to 
consist in the bureaucratization of structures, which 
block opportunities for enterprising and resourceful 
individuals. 


“Such individuals become inconvenient, like Chairman 
Mankowski, because they are a threat to the bureau- 
crats,”’ the professor claimed. “In the dairy industry, as 
in other branches of cooperatives, the administrative 
structure is not flexible in terms of cost accounting. We 
procure billions of liters of milk, but to the the average 
consumer the tangible results are few.” 


Professor Janusz Goscinski, member of the Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Council, is of a similar opinion: “The milk supply 
is not a matter of indifference to any of us. The auton- 
omy of the Zamosc cooperative is already forcing local 
dairymen to show greater concern for the interests of 
suppliers and consumers. In the future, when the dairy 
market becomes a consumer market, only the strong 
cooperatives proving themselves in the competition will 
have a chance to succeed. That is precisely why a 
break-up of the monopoly is needed, and the Consumers’ 
Federation is chiefly advocating anti-monopoly policies 
wherever they benefit the society.” 
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In the meantime the Zamosc cooperative is attempting 
to exist independently. Its members are aware that any 
misstep will be immediately exploited against them. If 
the pioneer trail is blazed completely, it may be followed 
by other cooperatives. And that is precisely the point. 
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P.S. As we just learned, the Zamosc Voivodship PZPR 
Committee waived the decision of the Zamosc City 
PZPR Committee to withdraw Chairman Mankowski’s 
party recommendation. 
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POLAND 


Reform Implementation Challenges Social Policy 
Status 


‘Equal Opportunity’ Catchword Stressed 
26000536 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
23 Jun 88 p 4 
[Article by “Dilemmas and 
Dangers”’] 


Tomasz Szymanski: 


[Text] [First paragraph is a general introduction to all 
three selections provided by the editor.] Two cardinal 
principles of the socialist system are: social justice and 
the satisfaction of one’s living needs. And the current 
realisty of the nation during the period of economic 
reforms, the success of which is, to be sure, supposed to 
bring about an improvement in the living conditions of 
each of us, also however carries the threat of a partial 
demolition of that which we have, to date, come to 
acknowledge as being “socially just.” 


With clearly differentiated wages, the better and more 
efficient workers will earn more. They will have better 
access to goods that less-motivated workers cannot 
afford. However, what should be the relationship 
between “good” and “bad” wages? At what point do we 
define a fair division and just where do the irritating pay 
“vents” begin? 


Another dilemma over wages. A toolsetter in a good 
plant “puts out” just as much as his colleague in a worse 
one. The workplace of the former can however pay him 
a higher wage than the other one. Is that fair? You might 
say that the other worker can change jobs and go to a 
better company but is that really true? And if that 
enterprise is 100 or 200 kilometers from where he lives? 
After all, it is not easy to find housing in another town. 


The economic reform has therefore introduced both 
Opportunities and threats to social policy. No discussion 
of improving our state’s economy can go without the 
question of how much economic reform has brought us 
closer to the consistent realization of the principles of 
social fairness? 


What Does This Mean? 


Not long ago, in Sobieszewo near Gdansk, there was a 
two-day seminar dedicated to these problems. The pur- 
pose of this meeting of scholars, sociologists and party 
officials was, as one participant put it, to put some order 
into our thoughts before the PZPR 3rd National Ideo- 
logical and Theoretical Conference. Since the party has 
taken on the responsibility of conducting economic 
reform, it must anticipate the various problems this 
entails. It must intellectually prepared to solve the more 
difficult problems of social life and have a comprehen- 
sive view of the actions it has to take. 
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There is no way a newspaper account can present every- 
thing that was discussed at the meeting. An enormous 
amount of ideas was generated by the several hours of 
the plenum meeting plus the work of three problems 
commissions (“Philosophical and ethical aspects in the 
realization of the principle of social fairness”, ‘Social 
policy as a tool for realization of social fairness”, and 
“Economic-legal mechanisms for economic reform and 
social fairness”). Discussion covered everything from 
the most general problems such as the very definition of 
social fairness to more detailed issues such as means of 
getting help to the most disadvantaged families. 


Let us start with the generalities. To determine just what 
constitutes social fairness, the discussion started by 
eliminating what things it is not. Therefore, fairness is 
not everyone mechanically getting the same things or 
disregarding the objective and subjective reasons why 
one person has it easier while the other has it harder. 


The seminar participants seemed ready to accept the 
idea that social fairness is above all giving everyone an 
equal chance and opportunity. This means the chance to 
find a good job, work for self-realization and access to 
education, vacation and health care. At the same time, it 
is up to every individual himself to put those opportu- 
nities to use. 


Economic reform should bring us closer to such a model 
because diverse forms of management should give every- 
one a better opportunity to creatively sustain them- 
selves. The relationship between the quality of one’s 
work and what he or she earns will be stronger. Since 
bureaucratic barriers will be broken, every person’s use 
of their opporiunities will be decided more by objective 
conditions and by their abilities and efforts. Work and 
enterprise management would become socialized. 


The Dangers 


The introduction of strict economic methods of eco- 
nomic control can however make it harder to realize a 
fair social policy. According to Professor Kazimierz 
Podoski, the most serious dangers are that: 


—It is probable that there will be increasing differences 
between the earnings of people employed in enterprises 
financed by the state budget. There may occur greater 
differences in the wages paid in the private and social- 
ized sectors; 


—It can be expected that the number of poor families 
will increase; 


—There may re-emerge the problem of the “old wallet” 
of retired persons; 
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—Economic problems may make enterprises unwilling 
to invest money in cultural, medical and educational 
facilities. We can expect that in the beginning at least, 
there may be a worsening of service in these areas, all the 
more so as existing facilities may further depreciate. 


What can be done about this? There should be a prudent 
tax policy not limit the enterprise of certain places of 
employment and would also increase the revenue into 
state and voivodship budgets. In reference to this latter 
subject, many participants (including Professor Bed- 
narski) underscored the importance of the growing inde- 
pendence of people’s councils and local government. 


The accumulated budget resources must be wisely man- 
aged. The state’s present social policy has too many 
faults. Problems in getting help to those who need it most 
have led to the waste of a lot of money. This fosters an 
image that our state is really wasteful and inefficient. 


Professor Miroslaw Krzysztofiak therefore proposed far- 
reaching changes in the realization of social policy. 
Above all, enterprises must be freed from having to 
implement social policy which ought to be handled by 
specialized state and local agencies who better know the 
needs of the local citizens. Social organizations, religious 
associations, foundations and private must also become 
involved and contribute their own funds to meet these 
needs. There should be established a certain standard of 
services available to all while the most affluent people 
should create possibilities to the possibility to choose a 
nursery, preschool or even private clinic with a higher 
level of service for additional money. Professor Krzysz- 
tofiak acknowledged that such a model would be socially 
acceptable. 


Conclusions 


Andrzej Czyz, director of the Central Committee Ideo- 
logical Department, assessed the course of the meeting 
and stated that the seminar’s achievements give much 
food for thought about the expected connecticns 
between economic reform and social fairness. 


What then were the general conclusions reached by the 
seminar? 


Economic reform offers our state's social policy both 
Opportunities and problems. The danger areas are well 
known but this does not mean that they are easier to 
eliminate. Nevertheless, we are still not in such a bad 
situation because there still remains enough time to find 
mechanisms to prevent the problems from increasing. 
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We must rebuild our system of social policy. The poorest 
persons must get more help than they have so far. 
However, we must keep asking ourselves what the recip- 
ient of our help has done to help himself. Has this person 
used every opportunity created by reform to overcome 
his difficulties? Unless such an approach is taken to 
social welfare, there will always remain the slogan of “all 
the same whether you stand or lie”’. 


Many of our former myths about social fairness will 
therefore have to be revaluated and the state can no 
longer be seen as the guardian of social welfare. The state 
cannot afford that expense and that should not be the 
purpose of welfare. The task of a socialist state is to 
create an equal opportunity in life for all, to protect the 
most disadvantaged and make it possible for people to 
gradually meet their needs. The state must take this 
vision to the people and defend it by showing that 
economic reform offers a chance to realize these goals. 


Exploitation Issue Still Remains 
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[Article by Dr Jozef Barkowski: “Who Is Exploiting 
Us?”] 


[Text] Social fairness is above all the elimination of 
man’s exploitation of man and the creation of equal 
access for all to the means of production. Up to now, the 
process of socialist construction in Poland has not given 
everyone this equal access. 


Some members of society are not only co-owners of some 
part of public property but are also the owners of private 
means of production which can be used only through 
hired labor. Others use this property to generate for the 
owners extra income as the result of legal (about 400,000 
persons) and illegal (about 500,000) employment in 
small capitalist enterprise. The second stage of economic 
reform assumes that the number of enterprises owned by 
domestic and foreign capitalists is growing. Realization 
of this principle depends on how attractive it is to invest 
capital in Poland, that is, on how much profit it will 
generate. In the next few years, the amount of capitalist 
Drofit generated in Poland will grow and its limitation 
and liquidation can only be achieved through socialism’s 
successful competition with capitalism. 


Questions 


The temporary rise in the scale of capitalist social and 
economic relations in the “final stage of transition from 
capitalism to socialism” (see the PZPR Program) does 
not necessarily have to cause any doctrinal contradic- 
tions within the ranks of the party (which like all other 
communist parties has set itself the goal of liquidating all 
forms of exploitation) as long as this phenomenon does 
contribute enough to increasing the supply of goods and 
raises society's standard of living. 
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However, it is necessary to find answers to the important 
questions that this raises: 


—lIs it possible, and under what conditions, can a growth 
in the number of enterprises (including private busi- 
nesses) lead to an increase in the supply of consumer 
goods if this growth is presently limited by a shortage of 
foreign currency and materials and by depreciation of 
production property? 


—Why is it that the majority of people now employed in 
the capitalist sector do not feel they are being exploited? 


—Why are capitalist enterprises in a position to use 
more effective means of work remuneration than most 
socialist enterprises, and how can this be changed? 


—What are the prospects that socialist enterprises in any 
branch of production can win the competitive struggle 
with capitalist enterprises when there is a balanced 
market? 


In contemporary Poland. the fight against exploitation is 
not only a fight against capitalist exploitation. Social 
fairness is even more keenly and massively violated by 
nonequivalent exchange than it is by capitalists’ taking 
over additional value. Nonequivalent exchange is made 
possible when producers have a monopoly under condi- 
tions of inflation-caused economic imbalance. The more 
that enterprises can freely set their own prices for the 
goods they produce instead of adapting those prices 
according to the existing market prices, the more often 
these producers will also demand the same high price for 
a good of lower quality. Nonequivalent exchange means 
the producer taking over greater portion of the national 
income of the consumers than the value of the goods sold 
should account for and this fosters the group interests of 
the producing enterprises. 


Many Participate in This 


The government’s means of controlling nonequivalent 
exchange (restrictions on raising prices, legal regulations 
on how prices are set) are, as experience has shown us, 
not only inefficient and economical but (as in the case of 
efforts to activate market mechanisms) very hard to 
realize because of social limitations. Under these condi- 
tions, it is very hard to eliminate this form of exploita- 
tion of the consumer by groups of producers. Nothing is 
changed by the fact that every or nearly every production 
worker is not only an exploited consumer but also a 
member of the goods-producing group taking over a 
portion of the national income of those who have to buy 
lower-quality goods at higher prices. There is a growing 
need to find acceptable ways to change this situation. 
The economic mechanisms of reform can work only 
under conditions of equivalent exchange. 


Still one form of exploitation that violates social fairness 
is that of alienating enterprises and their workers from 
the fruits of their work. This 1s what First Secretary 
Wojciech Jaruzelski referred to in his speech at the 
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conclusion of the 6th Central Committee Plenum as “the 
most wasteful are being propped up by the best and that 
is its own form of exploitation”. 


The specific forms of human exploitation not known to 
the classic theorists of Marxism-Leninism are the exploi- 
tation of good workers and well-run efficient enterprises 
by making them pay more taxes solely because the state 
budget lacks the funds it needs to subsidize less efficient 
firms. This form of exploitation also causes fewer real 
possibilities to raise wages for workers who have not 
been striking while workers at striking plants receive pay 
raises without having to produce more. In the end, this is 
exploitation of good workers by the bad and incompe- 
tent and this happens whenever wages are flattened and 
both the good and bad workers receive the same or 
almost the same wages despite significant differences in 
the results of their work. 


All of these specific forms of contemporary exploitation 
are strongly condemned by participants to the discussion 
of on the principles of economic reform and its second 
stage. However, it is a strange twist of fate that these 
forms of exploitation persist in our economy. A matter of 
great import is the party’s effort to establish a united 
front of good enterprises and conscientious workers to 
oppose this redistribution of profits and stand up against 
the preference given to short-term pacification of restive 
workers at the expense of the long-term interests of the 
nation and the working class. 


Seminar Commentaries Excerpted 
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[Unattributed article: “Opinions”] 


[Text] During the Sobieszewo seminar, many reports 
were presented. We have selected several excerpts that 
may be of interest to our readers. 


Professor Kazimierz Podoski: “In the second stage of 
economic reform, the focus of atiention has been on 
economic goals. Social goals are mentioned only in very 
general terms... The requirements of reform...dictate dif- 
ferentiation of wages. In 1988 however, actions have 
been taken to flatten wages and income. This concerns 
the same supplement for all employed in the socialized 
economy...but also the introduction of excessive family 
subsidies when the head of household has low earnings 
but when, as in the case of many families with large 
numbers of children, the real income is higher than in 
families with only formally higher income.... 


“People often propose the commercialization of some 
benefits of socialized institutions...For example, where 
feasible, one could have recreational facilities work on a 
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self-financing basis...as may many cultural establish- 
ments but in relation to many devices of social infra- 
Structure, this would be a step backwards from our 
present social achievements...Nor is it possible to com- 
mercialize education, most cultural establishments or 
health care... 


“It seems necessary to make gradual changes in the 
public mentality. We must gradually overcome the 
expectation that the state will, as a welfare institution 
fulfill one’s needs and get people to rely more on their 
own efforts to help themselves and therefore relieve the 
state from that responsibility. We must give the people a 
feeling that they can make money from good work and 
maybe even take extra jobs.” 


Doctor Ludmila Dziewiecka-Bokun: “In the 1980's, many 
important changes to the structure and functioning of 
the Polish political system were made to create the basis 
by which the public can participate in the planning and 
Organization of growth processes and in controlling those 
processes. It would be good to add to these changes 
means by which social policy could be ‘socialized’ and 
create autonomous forms for the functioning of that 
policy. It has been proven many times that any society 
can more easily bear the indignities of everyday life 
when they come as the result of a free choice... 


“The socialization of social policy should lead to its 
decentralization. The identification of government, 
management and the social sphere with political policy- 
makers can be seen as one of the reasons that there is an 
increased risk of erroneous social policy leading to 
subsequent conflict... There is an urgent need to rational- 
ize public consumption by advocat.ag behaviors that 
consider not only the economy but also the ecology, 
culture and ethics... 
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“The last postulate...is an increase in the autonomy of 
the scope of social policy with regard to the economy and 
politics. We need to eliminate our excessive tendency 
over the last 40 years to subordinate social policy deci- 
sions to economic growth and political interests...”. 


Doctor Stefan Zabieglik: “The works of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin make little mention of the proble. of fairnes- 
s...In my opinion, this lack of a well-defined concept of 
social fairness in the classics of Marxism has two causes: 


1) in the Marxist axiology, values such as ‘fairness’, 
‘equality’, ‘freedom’ or ‘democracy’ are not regarded as 
supreme values that are absolute or ahistorical in nature. 
However, for Marx, the supreme value was man and his 
spiritual and physical development. It is only from that 
perspective that we can say that Marx regarded the most 
just social order to be the one in which every individual 
has the opportunity for extensive self-realization. 


**2) In the works of the classic Marxists...one notes a set 
and decided reluctance toward the creation of detailed 
descriptions of the society of the future that include 
specific and practical solutions to certain issues (such as 
the division of goods) based on some abstract principles 
like equality and fairness.... 


“A specific case of the problem of egalitarianism is the 
question of the fair distribution of goods in a socialist 
society. The classic Marxists had a concept of commu- 
nism which they called ‘barracks communism’ and 
which was an attempt to uniformize members of society 
and their needs. With regard to the issue of the division 
of goods, this concept takes 4 form in which there must 
be no differentiation in wages and benefits...and this 
type of egalitarianism is absolutely alien to Marxist 
theory”. 
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